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MOBILE, A asama 


Cordially Invites You to Attend the 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Southern Conference, National Retail Credit Association 


MARCH 23rd and 24th, 1931 


You will enjoy the splendid educational and entertainment program 
arranged. For further information and reservations, write 


JOHN J. MASON, President 
P. O. Box 61 MOBILE, ALA. 











The Azalea Trail, Mobile, Ala., will be in full bloom during the Sixth Annual Conference 


“Now that the third and by far the most glorious blooming period of 
our already famous “Azalea Trail” is upon us, visitors by the thousands 
are pouring into Mobile to view the beautiful Azaleas. These gorgeous 
plants range from 3 to 100 years old and number over 25,000, all in a 
riot of color and bloom. The citizenship of Mobile and the visitors 
coming to Mobile throughout the month of March to view this won- 
derful show should feel thankful to the early settlers of Mobile and this 
section for giving us this great heritage.” 
—Sam H. Lackland 
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To the Other Side of the World 


the Better Letters Service Carries 








If You Think 
Your Business 


Is “Different” — 
How about These? 


A Druggist in Hollywood 
A Garage in Reno 

A Hospital in Kansas 

A Furrier in Winnipeg 

A Dentist in Kansas City 
A Credit Bureau in Ohio 
A Furnace Manufacturer in 


Michigan 


REGULAR 
SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE SERVICE! 








“A most helpful and inspiring 


stimulus to freshness and force 


in our collection correspondence.” 


In Melbourne, Australia, is a store that subscribes to the 
Better Letters Service year after year . . . in spite of the 
fact that conditions are different, the people are different, 
the seasons just opposite. 


Curious, we asked “Why?” The answer: 


“We obtain helpful ideas and apt phrases from the Service 
and it is this suggestive and stimulative function that we 
find most useful. 


“The Better Letters Service is useful to us, not so much 
as a rigid pattern, but as a most helpful and inspiring 
stimulus to freshness and force in our collection corre- 
spondence.” 


The Better Letters Service will bring you these same 
advantages: 


1. “The Better Letters Bulletin”: Four pages 
every month, crammed with original articles on 
better letters, better collection plans, planning 
letters for faster collection turnover, letters that 
talk to customers from their own viewpoints, 
letters that “sell” prompt-payments. 


2. Every month copy for one new and original 
letter to revive inactive accounts. 


3. One “new-business” letter each month. Sea- 
sonable, new-account-solicitation letter planned, 
in conjunction with the business-promotion 
articles in the Bulletin, to tie up with regular 
merchandising events. 


4. Six new collection letters every three months. 
New letters written from the customer’s view- 
point and planned to fit various needs. Each 
series of letters combined with a complete collec- 
tion plan in the Bulletin. 


Subscription price $20.00 a year. Order 
now ... subject to approval or return after 
five days’ examination. 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street 
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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 
plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month— 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the 
highest monthly collection 
percentage anywhere in the 
United States. 


Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 
ton of America’s finest ginger 
ale. 





GINGERALE | 
“EUSERBuscH Inc. Sr.Lous 





The high collection percentage 
winners for Janua>y were 


Cc. P. Younts 
Frank T. Budge Company 
Miami, Florida 


E. E. Carson 
Norton Brothers, Inc 
El Paso, Texas 


Jno. P. Drennen 
The Great Wardrobe 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A. F. Nelan 
The Southworth Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


H. T. Mingaye 
Raymer Hardware Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


E. A. Smith 
Roche & Roche 
Louisville, Kentucky 


D. Ashly 
M. L. Parker Company 
Davenport, lowa 


W. H. Behler 
Bonwit Lennon & Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


H. M. Tobolowsky 
E. M. Kahn & Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Wayne Bailey 
Emahizer-Spielman Furniture Co 
Topeka, Kansas 


A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 


BUSCH 


EXTRA DRY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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This publication carries authoritative notices 
and articles in regard to the activities of the 
National Retail Credit Association; in all other 
respects the Association cannot be responsible 
for the contents thereof or for the opinions of 
writers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A request for change of address 
must reach us at least one month before date of the issue 
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of Ink Pads 


Here is a Most 
Unusual One 


F you use stamp pads at all, you'll be de- 
lighted with the “Mun-Kee™. For here is 
an ink pad that gives you perfect impressions 
all the time—is clean and convenient to use— 
can be re-inked in 10 seconds without getting 
all messed up—and withal is so economical in 
the long run that many large banks and corpora- 
tions have standardized on ‘Mun-Kee”™ Pads 


and Inks. 


Take for instance: 


1. Its rubber base which won’t scratch 


the finest desk— 


2. .And its inking surface (filler) which 
is reversible and replaceable— 


3. And its reservoirs that control the 
ink supply— 


4. And its special re-inking process 
which is so clean and simple— 


5. And the “money-back” guarantee 
that goes with every “Mun-Kee” 


and you have the story of the finest stamp pad 
on the market today. 


dealer can’t supply you—send the 


{ If your stationer or rubber stamp } 
coupon for pad on 10-day trial. 


Mun-Kee Products Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
COUPON 


Munkee Products Corp.— Newark, N. ) 3 


Send me a Mun-Kee Stamp Pad on 
trial. If not satisfactory I will return 
it in good condition in ten days or pay 
the regular price of $1.50. 

Name 

Address 


Color-Pad 


Stationer’s Name 






































T= grizzled sales 

manager Can spot, 
at a glance, an extra 
ante in the swindle 


sheet. He is reason- 
able, too, about legiti- 
mate expense accounts. 
In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he knows that 
three or four dollars a 
day will buy a star 
salesman the comforts 
ofa king... Here 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, near the trains, 
but 10 minutes away 
from the dust and din 
are garage facilities, 
unrestricted parking 
area, good food in the 
Coffee Shop or main 
dining room; and a 
fresh cool river-blown 
breeze to tone up the 
traveltired . . . Yes, 
Sir, . . . « The Penn- 
sylvania is a little more 
like home. Ask the 
sales manager. . . he 
knows. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Mgr. 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


397 & CHESTNUT ST.- PHILADELPHIA: 























The U. S. Government Enters 


the Field of Personal Loans 


S A RESULT of the new World War veterans’ 
bonus loan law, enacted by Congress on 
February 27, 1931, states Franklin W. 

Ryan in the Economic Bulletin of the National 
Cash Credit Association, the United States Gov- 
ernment, within the next few months, will be- 
come the largest single personal loan agency in 
the United States with at least $700,000,000 
of new personal loans outstanding. 

Four hundred million dollars will be required 
for veterans’ loans between March and June, 
the bulletin states, and $200,000,000 more will 
be borrowed between March 15th and June 
15th. Another $300,000,000 may be needed 
from June to September, and if this $300,000.- 
000 is borrowed in June, the total issue will 
run to about $900,000,000. Fully $700,000.- 
000 will be reached some time this summer. 

This will be larger in amount than any single 
class of personal loans in the United States, 
except the $2,300,000,000 in personal loans on 
life insurance policies now outstanding. 

Somewhat more than half of this $700,000,- 
000 will go to pay off debts and obligations 
already incurred by the ex-service men who re- 
ceive the advances. The total of such current 
obligations now outstanding in the United 
States is about $12,400,000,000, as follows: 


Type of Percent- 
Current Indebtedness Volume age 
Open account debts owed to 
retailers 4,500,000,000 36.3 
Installment debts 2.500.000,000 20.2 
Overdue rent, taxes and other 
similar obligations—at least 1,000,000,000 8.1 
Personal loans between friends 
and relatives 300.000,000 2.4 
Life insurance policy loans 2.300.000,000 18.5 
All other varieties of personal 
loans, including pawnbrok 
ers’ loans, chattel loans, credit 
unions, Morris Plan, per- 
sonal loans from banks and 
others 1,800,000,000 14.5 


Total $12.400,000,000 100.0 

Why millions of former service men are seek- 
ing loans aggregating hundreds of millions of 
dollars has mystified many of our leading states- 
men, but when we find that at the present time 
each family in the United States is in debt on 
the average more than $350, it is not difficult 
to asign a reason. 

Fully 60 per cent of all small personal loans 
of all kinds are caused by previous indebted- 
ness. In other words, fully $400,000,000 of 
this heavy volume of $700,000,000 in new 
borrowings, will be merely a replacement of 
creditors. Uncle Sam, as creditor, will take the 
place of thousands of individual creditors in 
the groups of creditors listed above, to the extent 
of $400,000,000, and possibly $500,000,000. 


Benefits to Retail Trade 


This paying off of debts by borrowing from 
the government is certain to be beneficial to 
retailers. Probably one-third or one-half of the 
debts to be paid off will be overdue open account 
debts to retail stores, while one-fifth of it or 
more will go to liquidate installment debts. 
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East St. Louis Annual 

East St. Louis annual. 353 attended the 
fourth annual banquet of the at the 
Broadview Hotel on the 26th of February, re- 
ports Miss Minnie Williams, secretary. The 
principal speakers were Lawrence McDaniel and 
Martha L. Connole. 

+ 

H.D.Smith Chairman Public Utility Credit Group 

One of the most interesting and constructive 
groups of the National Retail Credit Association 
conventions is the public utility credit managers. 

Mr. H. D. Smith, supervisor of credits for 
the Kansas Gas © Electric Company, Wichita, 
Kan., will be chairman of the group which will 
meet during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association in St. Louis, 
June 16th to 19th. It is expected there will 
be about one hundred utility men (electric, gas 
and telephone) from every section of the coun- 
try to take part in the discussions. 


- 
Oklahoma Retail Merchants Will Hold Conven- 
tion in Tulsa, April 20th and 21st 

The annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Retail Credit Merchants and Credit Bureau 
Managers will be held in Tulsa, April 20th 
and 21st. 

The business and social sessions will be held 
in the Tulsa Building, in which is located the 
Tulsa local association and credit bureau. Noon 
group luncheons will be a feature. 

Mr. A. D. McMullen, president, and other 
officers of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, will be speakers. As Oklahoma has one 
of the best retailers’ organizations in the coun- 
try, a large attendance is expected. 

- 
Mobile—Home of the Zelia 

The southern conference will be held on 
March 23rd and 24th. The bureau managers 
plan to stay over for the third day, the 25th, 
for an extra conference. Please see inside front 
cover of this issue. 

Sd 
Cleveland Holds Jinx Party on Friday, Feb. 13th 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company was 
held on Friday evening, February 13th, at the 
Statler Hotel, with over 600 members and 
guests present. 

The fact that the meeting was held on Friday, 
the 13th, the entire entertainment program was 
more or less of a jinx-busting character, with 
black cats decorating the hall and staring out 
from every side. To add to the spirit of the 
evening, each table was numbered 13 and the 
music for the most part was of a spooky charac- 
ter. Certainly no one could attend such a meet- 
ing and remain the least bit superstitious, as 
all things that superstitious people are not sup- 
posed to do were done that night. 

William Hoffman, credit manager of the 
Stearn Company, was master of ceremonies, who 
with a committee of 13, was responsible for the 
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program. Of unusual interest was the carnival 
that took place after 9:30 o'clock, which was 
made up of five parts, namely: Hell's Half- 
Acre, Last Chance Saloon, Dead Man’s Gulch 
Hall, Gypsy Palmist, and Flower Girls. 

Such games as horse racing, chuck-a-luck, 
other wheels, the saloon, vaudeville perform- 
ances, dance hall and fortune tellers, so well 
entertained and thrilled, that midnight couldn't 
end the frolic. 

D. J. Woodlock, manager-treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, was guest 
and principal speaker. Mr. Woodlock praised 
the credit men of today for the way they have 
handled the business of the country during pres- 
ent conditions. ‘‘It reassures us,’ said Mr. 
Woodlock, ‘‘to know that the credit structure, 
which has been built during the past twenty 
or twenty-five years, is strong enough to with- 
stand the shock of the present business depres 
sion.”’ 

Frank R. Dill of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion for the past two years, was chairman of 
the meeting and gave a most interesting report 
of the association activities for the past year, 
which had increased its volume 11 per cent 
over its 1929 record and over $400,000 was 
collected for the members. 

. 
Tri-State Conference Was Held at Akron, 
February 16th and 17th 


Three hundred and fifteen people attended the 
combined tri-state and annual banquet of the 
Akron Credit Bureau; 200 people were reg- 
istered for the conference. 

Just one year has passed since the Akron 
Credit Bureau started to operate. On February 
1, 1930, we had 75 members, chiefly stock- 
holders. Today their membership shows 380. 
In April, 1930, they purchased the files and 
equipment of the Merchants Mercantile Com- 
pany which had operated there for 30 years 
and, of course, removed all retail reporting 
competition. 

The office now employs seventeen persons 
Not including the Merchants’ file, they have 
approximately 160,000 records: 67,000 calls 
were handled in 1930. 

The most important talk was given by Frank 
J. Merrick. 

+ 


Certificate of Honorary Life Membership of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of San Fran- 
cisco Conferred Upon Frank Batty 

At the regular meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 

San Francisco, Mr. Batty was, in recognition of 

his outstanding service, efforts and accomplish- 

ments in the field of retail credit and its high 
standard of development in this community, 
unanimously elected an honorary life member 
of this association, presented by the Associated 


Retail Credit Men of San Francisco January 
‘>, 2931. 














“Lend to thy neighbor in time of need; and pay thou thy neigh- 


bor again in due season. Confirm thy word, and keep faith in him.” 
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The above illustration shows the aver- 
age number of days required to liquidate 
the average highest credit extended in 
1929 to 27,650 accounts representing 
fourteen different occupational groups. 














‘TEXAS 


ANALYZES CREDIT 


IN 23 DEPARTMENT STORES 


HE credit manager used to be able to con- 

duct his department without much credit 

information about his customers because he 
knew most of them personally, but during the 
past few years, the use of retail credit has in- 
creased, and now more information concern- 
ing prospective customers is essential to the 
proper granting of credit. A woman who had 
four or five charge accounts ten years ago, now 
has ten or twelve. 

The increased use of credit during the past 
eight years is indicated in the following data 
in which the credit sales of department stores 
are expressed as a percentage of total sales. 
These data include the figures for the years 
1922 to 1929 of the stores in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District which reported to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas. 


Per Cent 
1922 48.6 
1923 51.4 
1924 52.4 
1925 54.0 
1926 53.5 
1927 53.3 
1928 55.7 


1929 57.9 

lt will be noted that in the past eight years 
the ratio of credit sales to total sales increased 
9.3 per cent. If the use of credit increases at 
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in Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, 
Austin, San Antonio and El Paso 


the same rate during the next eight years, credit 
sales will be approximately 67.2 per cent of 
total sales by 1937. 

In making his final decision as to whether 
an applicant should be granted credit, the credit 
manager will be greatly helped by a knowledge 
of the habits of customers in the occupational 
group in which the applicant is classified. 

Information about the occupation of a pros- 
pective customer is now available: it is useful 
because the income of the customer is based 
upon his occupation. But so far there has been 
no definite data upon which to base any con- 
clusions about the customer's paying habits, 
judging from past experience with other cus- 
tomers engaged in the 


same occupation. There- 
fore, this analysis of the 
actual credit experience 
of twenty-three depart 
ment stores in Texas 
has been made in order 
to show the credit man- 
ager: 














This article is briefed 
from the Research 
Monograph No. 6, 
written by Arthur H. 
Hert, assistant market- 
ing specialist of the 
Bureau of Research, 
Texas University 
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l The average number of days re 
quired to liquidate the average highest 
credit extended in 1929 according to occu 
pational groups. 


2. The average number of days re 


quired to liquidate the average highest 
credit extended according to 
occupational groups for each 
store included in this study 
and the averages for the stotes 
combined 














3. The average number of 
days required to liquidate the 
average highest credit ex 
tended for each store within 
various credit ranges accord 
ing to occupational groups 
and cities in which the stores 
are located 


4. The percentage distribution of active accounts by 
occupational groups and the percentage of the total number 
of active accounts in each occupational group which was 
charged off to profit and loss in 1929 according to the 
cities in which the stores are located 


Twenty-three Class B department stores 
catering to B and C classes of. people were in- 
cluded in this study. Class B department stores 
are defined as those efficiently managed and cater- 
ing to a clientele consisting mostly of people of 
moderate means and of at least ordinary intelli- 
gence. Class B people are those living in middle 
class homes, personally directed by intelligent 
women. Class C people are those working at 
some trade. ‘The stores are located in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Houston, Austin, San Antonio 
and El Paso, Texas. 

The twenty-three stores included in this study 
sell practically the same lines of merchandise; 
they represent more than three-fourths of the 
sales of the eighty-one comparable stores in 
Texas which reported to the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of The University of Texas in 
1929. The sales of these twenty-three stores 
were $57,254,597, while the total sales of the 
eighty-one comparable department stores were 
$74,122,834; therefore, over 77 per cent of the 
total sales were made by the twenty-three stores 
included in this study. 

The data obtained from the charge accounts 
of these twenty-three stores were the highest 
amount charged and paid for in 1929. These 
data were classified according to the occupation 
of the person liable for the account on which 
the purchases were made. 

The sample for each occupational group had 
to include at least fifty accounts. 

The classifications contained 108 occupations 
classified into fourteen *occupational groups. 

The general plan of combination of occupa- 
tions was to bring together occupations which 


were similar as to the nature of work performed 
Uf without regard to the different industries in 
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which the occupation was pursued. 












The incomes of people engaged in occupations 
of the same nature are similar because generally, 
people are paid relatively the same amounts for 
the same kind of work; therefore, it can be 
said that the occupations presented here are 
combined into groups in which the nature of the 
work performed and the incomes earned are 
similar even though the exact incomes of each 
occupation are not known. Sometimes such 
factors as employer's rules pertaining to the 
payment of bills, and labor union regulations 
will exercise an influence on the paying habits 
of persons in an occupational group so that 
credit experience with them will vary from that 
with persons in other occupations in the same 
type of work. For example, a separate railroad 
group is set up because most of the railroads 
in Texas have rules and regulations pertaining 
to the payment of bills by employes; conse- 
quently, a separate classification was set up for 
them. 


Male students, female students and widows 
can hardly be called occupational groups, yet 
many accounts were found classified under these 
various “‘occupations’ on the ledgers. Since 
these groups are supposed to have credit char- 
acteristics different from those of any other 
group, separate classifications were set up for 
them. In most cities the accounts of students 
were classified according to the occupation of 
the parent liable for the purchases made on the 
account. But in one city there were enough 
student accounts on the books of the depart- 
ment stores to calculate an average credit experi- 
ence for students. Wherever a widow was en- 
gaged in an occupation, her credit experience 
was recorded in the group that included her 
occupation. 

It has been estimated by many store executives 
that at least 90 per cent of the purchases in 
department stores are made by women. In the 
cases of married women, however, the bills are 
paid by their husbands, and the highest amount 

*Professional men, professional women, business execu- 
tives, proprietors, salesmen, male clerks, tradesmen, railroad 


employes, public employes, farmers, male students, female 
students, widows 
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of credit extended the wife will depend on the 


husband’s capacity to pay. It was assumed, 
therefore, that the occupation found on the 
account was that of the husband. Female 
clerks and professional women in the groupings 
include women who depend on their own earn- 
ings to pay their bills. 


A husband is responsible for his own debts 
as well as those of his wife when they are 
necessaries for herself or children. According to 
law, the wife is also responsible for her debts 
if she has an income or separate estate of her 
own. In those instances where both the hus- 
band and the wife were engaged in occupations, 
credit experiences were classified according to the 
occupation of the wife because past credit ex- 
periences with her often determine the credit 
limit for the family. Where two or more ac- 
counts were found to be dependent on the in- 
come of only one person, the experience with 
each account was recorded under the grouping 
that included the occupation of the person re- 
sponsible for the account. 


It is Reasonable to Assume 


1. The average highest amount of credit 
extended will vary from one occupational group 
to another. 


2. The average length of time required to 


liquidate the average highest amount of credit 
extended will vary from one occupational group 
to another. 


3. The average highest amount of credit 
extended and the average length of time required 
to liquidate will vary from store to store in 
the same city as well as from city to city, de- 
pending upon the policies of the stores and the 
economic factors affecting the community. 


4. ‘The average highest amount of credit ex- 
tended and the average length of time required 
to liquidate past obligations will be reflected 
On new obligations incurred in the future. 


Average number of days required to liquidate 


the average highest credit extended arranged ac- 
cording to occupational groups: 
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Two Views of the University 
of Texas, Austin. 


Six Cities, 23 Stores 

Average 

Average Number 

Highest of Days 
Credit Required to 
Extended Liquidate 














Occupational Groups 


Professional men $48 68 
Professional women 38 74 
Business executives 52 70 
Proprietors..... 45 66 
Salesmen 37 72 
Male clerks 31 71 
Female clerks 35 76 
Tradesmen 27 75 
Railroad employes 33 6 
Public employes 34 74 
Farmers 59 85 
Male students 28 45 
Female students 39 60 
Widows 42 70 

Average for all groups $40 72 


In credit ranging from 1-40 the highest aver- 
age was $19 for all classes liquidated in 57 
days ranging from 41-80 $55.00 liquidated in 
91 days, over $81.00 to highest 133 (profes- 
sional men 143) liquidated in 113 days. 


Professional men, for example, were ex- 
tended $4 less credit for the entire sample than I 
business executives, and liquidated their ac- 
counts, on the average, in two days less time. Yf 
The professional men required 128 days to 
liquidate the average highest credit extended, Yl 
$143, while business executives required only 
91 days to 
liquidate 
$144; pro- 
fessional men 
were extended 
on the aver- 
age of $10 
more credit 
than _profes- 
sional women 
and took six 
days less to 





liquidate their 
accounts. 

a 
Arthur H. 


Hert, capable 
assistant mar- 
keting special- 
ist, who con- 
ducted survey 





























Credit managers would not extend as much 
credit to salesmen as they did to other groups 
because their incomes are seasonal as well as 
uncertain and their accounts are often paid semi- 
annually or annually. They will, however, 
extend credit to salesmen employed by old- 
established concerns. They hesitate to extend 
much credit to salesmen employed by new con- 
cerns because their mortality rate is high, and 
consequently the incomes of the salesmen are 
too uncertain. 

Tradesmen were extended on the average of 
$6 less credit than railroad employes; yet the 
length of time required by both groups to liqui- 
date the average credit extended to them re- 
mained about the same. In the distribution of 
the sample, 10 per cent more tradesmen than 
railroad employes were granted credit in $1-$40 
credit range, while 7 per cent more railroad 
employes were granted credit in the $41-$80 
credit range. 

Every large railroad operating in Texas has 
some rules, either expressed or implied, that 
their employes must pay their bills within a 
reasonable time or be subject to dismissal. The 
strict enforcement of these rules probably re- 
sulted in that railroad employes were granted 
more credit on the average than was any other 
occupational group. 

An official of one railroad stated that his 
company required its employes to settle all just 
bills in a reasonable time, based on the belief 
that failure to discharge such obligations was 
a form of moral weakness and that the employes 
who neglected to pay their bills were not desir- 
able. Another railroad is still more strict and 
requires its employes to sign before a notary an 
application form which states: 

I agree, if employed by said railroad, to observe all 


rules and regulations, to pay all my bills promptly each 
month, to maintain strict integrity of character. . . 


The length of time required by farmers to 
pay for the highest credit extended to them was 
greater than it was for any other group, largely 
because of the fact that their incomes are sea- 
sonal. The average highest amount of credit 
extended to farmers was greater than that to any 
other group because they buy merchandise 
periodically and purchase enough at one time so 
that they will be required to make but a few 
trips to the city in a year to do their buying. 


Six Cities 
23 Stores 18 Stores 
(*) (7) 
Occupational Groups. Per Cent Per Cent 
Professional men 16.1 2.7 
Professional women 9.4 2.0 
Business executives 11.4 2.4 
Proprietors 9.2 3.0 
Salesmen 9.5 2 
Male clerks te 5.0 
Female clerks 11.6 3.7 
Tradesmen 8.1 6.3 
Railroad employes 5.4 3.2 
Public employes a 3.4 
Farmers 1.8 3.1 
Male students + 23 
Female students 5 4.0 
Widows 3.0 3.3 
Total Av 
—— - 100.0 3.6 
*Percentage cf accounts in each occupational group to 
total number of active accounts 
+Percentage of the number of accounts charged off to 
profit and loss to total of active accounts in each occupa 
tional group. 





Of the 15,000 active accounts on all ledgers 
in one store, 17.9 per cent, or 2,685, were those 
of persons engaged in one of the professions 
included in this group. There were charged off 
to profit and loss in 1929 the accounts of 19 
professional men, or 0.7 per cent of 2,685, the 
computed number of professional men in the 
total number of active accounts. 

A liberal credit policy would naturally be 
expected to result in a higher loss ratio than 
a strict credit policy. However, before the loss 
ratio can be characterized as high, account must 
be taken of the increased volume enjoyed as a 
result of the liberal credit policy. 

The efficiency or deficiency in the operation 
of a credit department cannot be determined by 
the ratio of loss on accounts alone, but rather 
by a consideration of the policy of each indi- 
vidual store. Many credit managers agree that 
the ideal credit situation exists when: 

1. The credit sales increase relatively faster 
than cash sales. 

2. The amount outstanding is increased 
proportionally. 

An adequate collection percentage is 
maintained; and, 

4. The loss from bad accounts remains pro- 
portionally the same. 

The illustration at the beginning of this 
article indicates the average number of days 
required to liquidate the average highest credit 
extended in 1929 for each occupational group. 
Each dot represents 50 accounts; therefore, the 
553 dots contained in this figure represent 27,- 
650 accounts. The average highest credit ex- 
tended to all the 27,650 accounts was $40, 
represented by the line AB, and the average 
number of days required to liquidate the 27,650 
accounts was 72, represented by the line CD. 

In the fourth division, which includes the 
group of accounts to which less than the aver- 
age highest credit was extended and which was 
liquidated in more than the average length of 
time, there are 105 dots representing 5,250 
accounts, or 19.0 per cent of the total accounts; 
in the second division, which includes the group 
of accounts to which more than the average 
highest credit was extended and which was 
liquidated in less than the average length of 
time, there are’99 dots representing 4,950 ac- 
counts, or 17.9 per cent of the total accounts; 
and in the first division, which includes the 
group of accounts to which more than the aver- 
age highest credit was extended and which was 
liquidated in more than the average length of 
time, there are 117 dots representing 5,850 
accounts, or 21.1 per cent of the total. 

A department store that extends credit to its 
patrons strives to find and keep that perfect 
balance of collection turnover that produces the 
greatest volume of business with a minimum of 
expense. What the perfect balance is can only 
be determined by careful study of the records 
in each store. Such items as interest on capital 
invested in accounts receivable, losses incurred 
by bad debts written off, credit office expenses, 
and the per cent of net profits to be expected 
from an average account, are only a few of the 
items that must be considered in a study of the 
diminishing returns from accounts receivable in 
any particular store. 
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Suppose a stenographer requests the credit 
manager in store 1A to extend her a certain 
amount of credit. From the occupational clas- 
sification he finds that stenographers are included 
under the heading, ‘“‘Female Clerks."” The data 
will show that 78.7 per cent of the female clerks 
on all his ledgers were extended from $1 to $40 
credit at any one time in 1929, which was paid 
for on the average in 66 days; 18.0 per cent were 
extended from $41 to $80, which was paid for 
on the average in 120 days; and 3.3 per cent 
were extended from $81 to $108, which was 
paid for on the average in 144 days. He finds 
that the average highest credit extended to all 
female clerks was $28, which was paid for on 
the average in 78 days. He also compares this 
average credit experience with the average ex- 
perience with this group in other stores in his 
city to see if his figures are out of line with 
them. From the data he further finds that 1.9 
per cent of the total number of female clerks on 
all his ledgers were charged off to profit and loss 
in 1929. From all of this information he can 
approximate the number of days which will be 
taken to pay for the different amounts of credit 
he might extend to the stenographer. He is now 
in a better position to decide whether to extend 
her the amount of credit asked for. 


The more thought is given to the problem, 
the more convincing it is that, although there 
are general characteristics of the problem that 
may apply to retailers in general, each merchant 
has a special problem which must be considered 
in terms of his own business. The following 
procedure is offered to the credit manager for 
analyzing his store's credit problems: 


1. Thinking of credit extension in terms of a service 
does the service increase my sales in a profitable way? 

2. If each account is found to be profitable, what 
course must I pursue to keep it profitable? 

(a) What terms can I give and still make a profit on 
my accounts receivable? 

(b) How long can I carry an account at a profit? 

(c) Where is the point at which the profit diminishes 
and the loss begins? 
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3. How strictly should I enforce agreed credit terms? 
What exceptions, if any, should I make? 


4. If a liberal credit extension policy tends to increase 
my sales in a profitable way, what plan for the expansion 
of this policy should I adopt? 

(a) What credit service is asked for by those classes of 
people with whom I am attempting to do business? 

(b) What credit service is best suited to the customers 
of my store according to their capacity to pay? 

(c) What kind of credit service may be considered a 
prerequisite to the. successful sale of the various kinds of 
merchandise [ am attempting to sell? 

(d) What kind of credit service is my competitor 
extending to the same classes of people I am serving on the 
kinds of merchandise I am attempting to sell? 


5. Should I co-operate with other merchants who are 
serving the same classes of people and who are selling the 
same classes of merchandise as | am? 


6. If I elect to co-operate with other merchants who 
are serving the same classes of people and who are selling 
the same classes of merchandise, in what way may | 
do this? 

(a) By discussing with them the problems involved in 
the questions given above? 

(b) By entering into a specific agreement with them to 
enforce the particular plan it may be decided to adopt? 

(c) By interchanging credit experience, good or bad, 
through the medium of the credit bureau? 

(d) By exchanging with them data of the past and 
present credit experience according to occupational groups? 
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The trends which are evident at the present 
time are (1) an increase in the proportion of credit 
to cash sales and (2) an increase in the age of 
customer accounts. 


INCE 1927, there has been a distinct trend 
S in the increase in credit sales. In that year 

credit sales were approximately 44 per cent 
of total sales. In 1928 credit sales increased to 
51 per cent, in 1929 to 53 per cent, and, 1 
1930, to 54 per cent. 


During these years, the department stores 
averaged less than a 2 per cent annual increase 
in business and many stores had a slight decrease. 
It is evident that many stores have had an abso- 
lute decrease in annual cash sales and most of 
the gains have been made in the credit sales. 

The result is that credit customers are becom 
ing more and more the backbone of business 
for the independent credit-granting department 
store. The myriads of cash specialty stores and 
the cash department-store chains are annually 
securing a larger share of the cash sales in a 
community. This trend is continuing at the 
present time, and, although it cannot continue 
indefinitely, most credit stores may expect to 
find their largest and most profitable business 
with their credit customers in 1931. 

Most credit stores find their sales promotional 
activities more effective with credit than cash 
customers. This is a natural result of the trend 
of each individual store offering a specialized 


“ type of service which appeals to the particular 


group of customers who prefer that service and, 
consequently, there is a continual realignment 
of consumer preference in the types of stores 
they patronize. Cash sales will never be a neg- 
ligible part of the sales of most department 
stores. The point at issue for any store is the 
proper emphasis which should be placed in re- 
viving cash sales and increasing credit sales. 

At present, cash sales are declining and credit 
sales increasing. If the emphasis in sales pro- 
motions has not been misplaced in the past it is 
evident that credit sales are secured more easily 
than cash sales and represent the patronage 
peculiarly fitted for the well-established store. 


Longer Collection Time 


From 1927 to 1930, the liquidation period 
of accounts receivable has increased from two 
months to approximately three months. A 
comparison of monthly sales with the credit- 
collection ratio shows that a ratio of 48 per 
cent is the danger line. When the ratio falls 
below 48 per cent, sales show a greater than 
seasonal decline. ‘This is caused both by a cur- 
tailment of credit on the part of the stores and 
a reluctance on the part of credit customers to 
buy when their payments are unusually slow. 

The public is buying consumer goods on its 
future paying power more extensively than 
formerly. 
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‘ Crart ieee: Tread ad poe wear — a Credit Slee 
Credit Line Going Up te cas sh alm i> 
TATISTICAL charts, those things with : 3: prea pelea 
S zig-zag lines, are the bane of our exist- a tease : 
ence. We hate them, but they bring 86.0 = 
home facts, and those before me indicate a Sit 
rapidly widening space between credit sales par : . 
and collection ratios. saseus' : 
Of course, every credit man anticipated eicssises : 
this. He knew general depression and un- $2.0 : 
employment would slow up collections. As 335! Spssiz' a: Ht : 
a result, he set his house in order to meet HAS Sirtss dE : aE: 
the situation, and it is to the everlasting $0.0 FF + : 4 
glory of the retail credit fraternity that there 3 =: : + 
was no serious curtailment of credit privi- al zs = ses 
lege, no drastic effort to force collections, no 32 1sae 553 228 + 
wholesale foreclosure of mortgages in in- S55: sets! = 
stallment sales. os.0 BH = =: 55 $31 
However, with the failure of business to 235 3: stsess 
recover as rapidly as we had hoped, it 1s 3s : 3 
well to give serious thought to the question, 40 FS 
‘Can we expand credit sales without dan- t 
ger a 
The National Retail Credit Association “ 
has always favored liberal credit extension, 
but that does not mean reckless credit. We as 
believe retail credit is safe and profitable, if i} 
the merchants live up to our preachment etessss cesvecsessel| 
a aaa eee reese aeera Ee CoEPLELOLLCECT 
General Trend of Collectio: , 


Ratios and Credit Sales 





Credit Sales Collection Ratio 
n 3-month 


(4-month 3-r 
redit Sales moving average) Collection Ratiomoving average 
a) 2 (3) “ 

















eee 50.4 
e<e 46.6 495 
58.4 eee 515 49.7 
440 478 510 515 
41.1 42.1 52.0 51.9 
413 42.1 50.0 503 
441 328 49.0 48.0 
43.0 441 45.9 45.7 
452 45 43.0 47.0 
455 “46 53.0 439 
4133 429 538 52.6 
December ..... - 399 429 $11 $12 
1928— 
January ....... 456 “42 48.6 e090 
February ....... 472 479 473 49,2 
March ...... - 510 28 518 #20 
RE . ccsccescece 613 49.7 478 503 
MSY ccccccccece 70 “4 51.1 50.6 
JUNE coccccee 440 45.7 529 28 
PS eee 46.2 $5.2 455 493 
August . 45.6 472 406 43.1 
September 50.2 43.9 92 50.1 
October .....000 51.0 50.7 516 503 
November ...... 51.1 49.3 502 608 
December . 46.0 R2 50.6 503 
56,1 2 482 
524 438 a1 
52.3 4 475 
32 53.1 424 4k 
Ma piedtil 532 53.4 50.6 439 
SUMO wccdecsec 53.8 503 48.1 412 
July 460 499 “48 4 
August . 499 496 “43 “4 
September 53.1 52.3 450 41 
October 56.9 548 78 “43 
November 55.6 54.1 44.7 478 
December 50.8 64.6 418 473 
ig30— 

January .. 575 5 454 469 
February .. 553 56.9 “7 2 
BEIGE ccvnscece 58.0 55.1 454 455 
Apri v22 44 “4 458 
BAG ccccncccess 54.0 520 456 “2 
565 HE 453 
482 436 433 
50.6 396 405 
49 383 393 
57.2 #00 382 
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Collection Line Coming Down 


requiring a thorough investigation of the 
applicant and a systematic follow-up of the 
account, to prevent buying in excess of 
ability to pay, and insisting upon collections 
in accord with terms. This formula should 
be followed in good times as well as bad, 
and of course during a period of depression 
and unemployment it is necessary to re- 
double our vigilance 

We feel the willingness of the retailers to 

tinue a liberal credit policy during the 
past year has done much to restore confi- 
dence in the public mind as to the funda- 
mental soundness of American business. If 
retailers had joined in the drastic retrench- 
ment policy ‘of other branches of commerce, 
discontinued credit, repossessed installment 
merchandise and forced collections, it would 
have added to the confusion and uncertainty 
and made the depression more acute 

It is however, that we note the 
trend in collections. The United States 
Government survey of two years ago showed 
the average turnover in retail accounts to be 
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We contended that when merchandise is 
marked and sold on a thirty-day basis, this 
showed lax collection methods and an actual 
oss, and urged our members to educate their 
ustomers in the necessity of paying mor 
promptly. Now the latest statistics show 
this 72 days has increased to 90 days 
that with the cor 
redit we should redoublk 
ur activity of teaching a respect for tern 
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PRESENT this article not to bring you any 
final conclusions about consumer credit, not 
even to present an exact determination of 
the size and characteristics of the field, but to 
emphasize its significance and to plead for a 
concentration of attention upon it by American 
economists. How closely related consumer 
credit is to the problem of unemployment 
remains to be seen. I am convinced that the 
connection is close enough to warrant its inclu 
sion in the program of the day, and I hope to 
convince you of this also before I am done. 


But, first it will be well to define our terms 
What is consumer credit? I think most econo 
mists would agree that it is possible to classify 
credit in three categories according to the uses 
to which it is put—investment credit, commer 
cial credit and consumer credit. 


Three Kinds of Credit 

Loans made to finance additions to fixed capi 
tal or permanent plant might be defined as 
investment credit. Such loans are evidenced by 
bonds and other certificates of indebtedness 
which mature over long periods of time. Loans 
on the security of real estate mortgages might 
also come under this classification 


Commercial credit includes loans made to 
finance production and marketing of commodi 
tes. ‘Lhe credit extended to the manufacturer 
and to the merchant against sales of the goods 
he handles are included in this classification 
Credit of this sort is usually extended for com 
paratively short periods 
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Consumer credit might be defined as loans or 
credits made to individuals to pay for goods and 
services bought by them in their capacity as 
consumers. ‘These include, of course, install 
ment credit extended in the purchase of the 
more permanent commodities and _ so-called 
‘small loans’’ made for the purpose of meeting 
family or personal expenses. They also include 
the usual charge or open book account credits 
made by the retail stores to their customers 
[he period of repayment of this class of credit 
is also comparatively short 


Before considering the various kinds of con 
sumer credits and the methods by which they 
are handled, I should like to emphasize the lack 
of knowledge and understanding on the part of 
the public and the professional economist of 
this form of credit in comparison with the other 
two Look over the reference cards of econo 
mics in any public or college library, you will 
find hundreds of references to studies of invest 
ment and commercial credit, but you will find 
only a few on consumer credit [here is no 
standard work on this subject as a whole. In 
authoritative books on banking and credit it is 
treated only incidentally, if at all 


A brief review of the various kinds of con Uf 
sumer credit and the ; 


agencies which handle 
them will serve to set in sharper perspective 
both the importance of the field and the extraor 
dinary lack of attention which has so far been 
paid to it 








I. Open Book Accounts 


The charge accounts of the average retail con- 
sumer probably makes up the largest single class 
of consumer credit. In the absence of any au- 
thoritative study of this particular part of the 
field, only a guess as to its extent is possible. 


The recent National Retail Credit Survey, 
conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, indicates that the American 
public pays cash for only 58 per cent of its 
retail purchases. The remaining 42 per cent 
of purchases is made on credit. “Three-quarters 
of the credit is of the so-called open-book ac- 
count variety—32 per cent of the total pur- 
chases of the nation. 

If the total retail purchases are about $48,- 
000,000,000—Copeland’s estimate in Recent 
Economic Changes—and if the concerns covered 
by the government's recent survey are repre- 
sentative, the total of open-account credit in the 
country extended per year probably amounts to 
$15,000,000,000. The National Retail Credit 
Association estimates that the average rate of 
turnover in accounts of this kind is 70 days. 
If this estimate be accurate, it indicates that 
the total amount of open-book accounts out- 
standing at any one time would come to some- 
where in the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000. 

Credit of this kind has apparently increased 
with rapidity during the past twenty years. It 
is said that in 1910 the proportion of retail 
sales made on credit of all kinds was only 10 
per cent; in 1915 it had grown to over 14 per 
cent and by 1920 it was 20 per cent. The 
growth to 42 per cent in the next ten years 
shows a still further accelerated expansion. The 
major part of this has always been in open 
accounts. Those of us who have reached years 
of discretion remember well the days when the 
customer had to ask the retail store for credit 
accommodations; they now are almost forced 
upon him. 





As far as I know, there has been no attempt 
even to estimate the growth of open of credit in 
proportion to the expanding total volume of 
retail sales nor has any thorough study been 
made of the operation of this kind of credit 
and its relation to general economic conditions. 


II. Installment Credit 


Installment credit is probably the next largest 
sector of the field. This particular area has 
received considerably more attention from 
economists than the others, although even here 
the amount of knowledge in comparison with 
the economic interests involved is astonishingly 
small. At least a careful estimate has been 
made of the total volume of this sort of credit 
and a classification of its various divisions at- 
tempted. Mr. Milan V. Ayres calculated in 
1925 that the total volume of installment credit 
extended per year as a little over $4,000,000,- 
000, while the average amount outstanding at 
any particular time was about one-half that 
amount—-$2,200,000,000. According to the 
Department of Commerce figures, somewhat 
more than 9 per cent of the nation’s retail pur- 
chases are made on the installment plan. Ap- 
plying this ratio to the Copeland estimate of 





total retail sales, Mr. Ayres’ computation of 
the volume of installment credit is confirmed. 

Apart from Mr. Ayres’ estimate, however, 
practically nothing has been done to keep any 
particular measurement of the flow of install- 
ment credit. Not only has there been no sub- 
sequent calculation of the total, but the only 
credit figures currently published are those gath- 
ered by the American Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce which are confined to that particular 
class of commodities. 

Installment credit is the only area in the entire 
field of mass finance which has been carefully 
studied by any outstanding economist. Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s “Economics of Installment 
Selling’ is the classic work in this particular 
field. But even Dr. Seligman left at least one 
highly controversial point far from settled— 
the charges the purchaser pays for the credit he 
receives. Dr. Plummer, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has contributed a little more defi- 
nitely to this particular point, but a thorough 
study of installment finance charges has yet to 
be made. 

III. Life Insurance Loans 

A large proportion of the loans extended to 
policyholders by life insurance companies can 
probably be classed as consumer credit. Sta- 
tistics gathered by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, covering companies whose 
assets are over 80 per cent of the national total, 
show that two billion dollars of credit in this 
kind is outstanding at the present time Figures 
published by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents show that in 1906 loans and pre- 
mium notes of reporting companies were 8.9 per 
cent of their investment. For this year the esti- 
mate is 14.3 per cent. 


IV. Small Loans 


The fourth important area of consumer credit 
covers what is commonly called the small loan, 
or personal finance business. In this sector are 
included those agencies which lend cash in small 
amounts to borrowers who do not possess the 
collateral required by the ordinary commercial 
bank. ‘This business has expanded with sensa- 
tional rapidity during the past ten years and 
has now become an important part of the na- 
tional credit structure. The best guess at the 
total volume of small-loan credit shows that 
it is probably as great as $2,500,000,000 a year 
and that the credit outstanding at any one time 
amounts to about $1,300,000,000. 

At least nine distinct groups of agencies in 
the United States are primarily engaged in mak- 
ing loans of this kind. The loan shark and the 
pawnbroker have been doing business from time 
immemorial, but a wholly new group of agen- 
cies has sprung up and grown to maturity 
largely since the war. The history of some of 
these concerns is as dramatic as any in economic 
history. 

(1) Unlicensed Lenders 

Two broad subdivisions of these agencies 
should be made. The unlicensed lenders, in 
spite of the growth of the newer and legitimate 
agencies, still probably handle a larger volume 
of business than any other single group of 
agencies. 
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(2) Pawnbrokers 

Pawnbrokers bulk next largest on the small 
loan scene with a possible total business of 
$600,000,000 a year. Because the pawnbrok- 
ers loan period is comparatively long, the 
amount of outstanding credit is much larger in 
proportion than in the case of the loan shark— 
probably $400,000,000. 

Why economists have ignored this half- 
billion dollar industry is a mystery. 


(3) Personal Finance Companies 

The most sensational growth among the 
small loan agencies has been shown by a class 
of concerns now usually known as personal 
finance companies, which have grown up under 
the authority of the so-called ‘““Uniform Small 
Loan Laws’’ in 25 states which have passed 
such legislation. 

The great bulk of this kind of credit is 
handled by a small group of 25 or 30 compan- 
ies. Some of these have already grown to 
enormous proportions. The Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation, for example, does a 
total volume of business of about $60,000,000 
a year through a chain of 300 offices in 23 
states. Another, the Household Finance Cor- 
poration, of Chicago, operates 127 offices 
through which over $50,000,000 of credit is 
extended annually. 


(4) Industrial Banks 


While these companies have not grown quite 
so rapidly or to as large a bulk as the personal 
finance concerns, they probably do an annual 
business that amounts to $500,000,000 with 
credits outstanding approximately $300,000,- 
000. The Morris Plan Banks alone do a busi- 
ness of $200,000,000 a year through over 100 
companies with 150 offices in 31 states. 


(5) Personal Loan Departments 


The regular commercial banks of the country 
have been comparatively slow to enter the field 
of personal small loans. The great growth and 
success of this kind of business, however, has 
stimulated an increasing number of commercial 
banks to establish what are usually known as 
Personal Loan Departments, which conduct a 
business very similar to that of the Morris Plan 
Banks. 


(6) Credit Unions 

During the past ten years the co-operative 
savings and loan societies called credit unions 
have shown a remarkable growth. They are 
membership corporations through which mem- 
bers pool their savings and from which they 
may borrow in small amounts. 

Credit unions now do a total business of 
approximately $63,000,000 a year with out- 
standing credits of $40,000,000. There are 
more than 1,300 credit unions with a member- 
ship roll of over 300,000. 


Consumer Credit as a Whole 
The whole building and loan association de- 
velopment raises a question as to whether loans 
to finance the building of small dwellings for 
the masses of people should not also be in- 
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cluded as consumer credit. On a strict interpre- 
tation of the definition used in this paper they 
should probably be excluded, but any careful 
study should not consider this a closed question. 

Having broken up the picture puzzle of con- 
sumer credit into its constituent parts, let us 
put them together again and view the results in 
relation to the broad panorama of our economic 
development. Adding the rough guesses as to 
the total amount outstanding in each sector of 
the field, we reach an even rougher guess that 
the total consumer credit outstanding in the 
United States may have possibly reached the 
significant figure of $10,500,000,000. This 
amount is greater than the entire national debt 
of Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Holland, al- 
most twice that of Australia, and larger than 
all the gold in circulation in the entire world. 

I submit that a business of anything like 
$10,000,000,000 must, by its very size alone, 
be a factor of major importance in the working 
of our economic machinery. Its importance is 
thrown into sharper perspective when its pres- 
ent size is related to the past. The very rapidity 
of its growth has added to its influence. The 
rapid expansion of any part of an organization 
must by necessity imply significant adjustments 
in all the other parts. 


The Individual Has Gone Into Debt 

Taking a very broad view of what has hap- 
pened, the whole development may be summed 
up in eight words: the average American has 
gone heavily into debt. Dr. Franklin W. Ryan 
has calculated that the average family is now 
$250 in debt. A generation ago it was con- 
sidered rather immoral for the individual to be 
in debt at all except perhaps on a mortgage if 
he owned his own house. Today, however, 
few up-to-date Americans seem to have any 
such feeling. Most of us apparently assume 
that the purchases of today can be paid for 
tomorrow—not only that they can be paid for, 
but that it is perfectly sound economics to oper- 
ate the business of living this way. 

I submit that not only should the facts of 
consumer credit be thoroughly canvassed by 
competent economists, but that the implications 
to be drawn from those facts should be studied 
with greater care. They are of immediate con- 
cern, not only to industrial leaders and those 
who mold our economic policy, but to every 
individual who runs a charge account or plans 
to buy an automobile or a radio on the install- 
ment plan. 

The whole development of consumer credit 
may be looked upon as an adoption by the 
individual, in financing the business of his per- 
sonal life, of the methods which have been 
employed by concerns in business operations 
from time immemorial. When the individual 
buys an automobile on the installment plan the 
transaction is basically the same as when a rail- 
road company buys one hundred locomotives 
to be paid for out of future revenues or floats 
a bond issue to finance the construction of a 
new branch line. The same test of economic 
validity should be applied to one form of credit 
as to another. This test is the financial ability 
of the debtor to pay his debts. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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At the NATIONAL 
RETAIL CREDIT 
CONVENTION in 
St. Louis, June 16-19 


r. LOUIS beckons to you to visit its historic 
wonders and see what the rest of the world 
cannot show you. What better treat can 

you offer to yourself or to your family than 
spending your after-convention hours in the 
famous parks, along the river front that thrilled 
Mark Twain and prowling through the hushed 
chambers of the Art Museum or the Jefferson 
Memorial buildings? 

Quite possibly every city is a convention city 
in its right, but few can offer the relaxation, 
the diversification of amusements or the rich- 
ness of strange things to see which are so edu- 
cational. Steeped in the deep lore of history 
here is the city that housed General Sherman, 
the Commander in Chief of the U. S. Army. 
Within its present city limits, the borderland 
between the old North and the South, one may 
tread the skirmished grounds, pitched battles 
of the Civil War. 

Far more modern and of natural interest to 
everyone is the unmatched Shaws Garden, the 
largest botanical garden in this country, said 
to be the only rival of the famous Kews Gardens 
of England. There are displays always in prog- 
ress such as you cannot find elsewhere. 


The Art Museum, one of the surviving 
memories of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in 1904, is the permanent home of un- 
duplicated treasures. Chinese metals and porce- 
lains, rich armors of the medieval days, bronzes 
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from the hands of many famous sculptors, 
countless canvasses, many of which are closely 
guarded originals and oriental rugs that will 
ever leave their remembrance of brilliance. 

St. Louis, truly appreciative for the renown 
which Lindbergh brought to it through his 
transoceanic flight, houses his many trophies 
in the west wing of the Jefferson Memorial 
building. Medals, pictures, silks, wood carv- 
ings and other mementoes too numerous to 
mention, will leave an everlasting impression of 
the world’s acceptance of the aviator everyone 
has acclaimed. 

This building which stands as a cornerstone 
to the World's Fair, marks the northern gateway 
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Slender chrome petals, 
faintly golden throats, 
fringed wine lips—a 
priceless specimen of 
orchid to be seen at 

Shaw’s Gardens. 








through which countless thousands poured into 
the grounds during 1904. In the east wing, 
under the care of the Missouri Historical Society, 
one can brouse among war relics and mementoes 
of other days. Every sight is inspiring and 
there is far more to see than the convention visi- 
tor usually finds time for. 


In the famous Forest Park you get a glance 
at free animal life sampled from the arctic circle 
to the blazing belt of the equatorial zone. In 
these zoological gardens embracing more terri- 
tory than an average farm you will find unex- 
celled pleasure. Patterned after the famous 
Hagenbeck gardens of Potsdam there are animals 
of every variety, with separate buildings for 
reptiles, birds and other groups. 


June nights with clear blue skies overhead 


will turn your thoughts to music and jollity 
so you should not fail to plan on at least one 


Keystone 


evening at the Municipal Opera. Twelve weeks 
of musical comedy amid the splendor of natural 
settings provide ten thousand nightly a rich 
treat such as cannot be equaled anywhere in 
the world. Again St. Louis has won not na- 
tional but international fame in success of this 
wonderful undertaking which has brought the 
best of opera here at popular prices. 

Although the river does not see the same 
chugging steamers as of yore, there are many 
boats that move by side wheel or rear paddle, 
plying the stream from St. Paul to the gulf. 
Excursion steamers each night glide silently 
down the river, affording dancing and refresh- 
ing hours to those who desire to bask on the 
cooling deck of the boat, listening to the swish 
and splash of the paddle wheel. Here is the 
only opportunity to see the St. Louis waterfront 
lighted at night. 











Orchid Town 








To be known around the world 
as a center for creation of new 
orchid types. For being a floral 
international house where rari- 
ties from Burma, Colombia, 
China, Mexico, India, Costa 
Rica, the East Indies, from equa- 
torial jungles and _ tropical 
mountains can meet, live to- 
gether and exchange the best 
that is in them so things of 
beauty may in truth be joys for- 
ever. Such is the distinction 
earned by Shaw’s Gardens, St. 
Louis, world famous maker of 


orchids. 
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(Continued from paze 15) 
Building and Loan Association Credit 

At least a small fraction of the loans ex- 
tended by building and loan associations should 
probably be classified as consumer credit. These 
organizations have grown with great rapidity 
during recent years and like other newer forms 
of credit have received very little attention from 
economists. During the last fifteen years, their 
assets have grown from $1,400,000,000 to $8,- 
700,000,000; their membership from 3,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000. While a total of $7,800,- 
000,000 of mortgage loans made by building 
and loan associations were outstanding in 1929, 
only about $300,000,000 have been loaned on 
security of member shares. Presumably these 
latter loans should be classed as consumer credit. 


Unemployment Danger Aggravated 


When the implications of consumer credit 
are viewed from this angle the whole problem 
of unemployment is disclosed as even more 
crucial than is commonly supposed. Both in 
the field of investment and commercial credit 
the borrower looks to the income from property 
or from the sale of manufactured goods to 
liquidate his loan. In the case of consumer 
credit, the borrower looks primarily to salaries 
and wages. The entire structure of consumer 
credit, therefore, is based on the continuity of 
income from personal services. 

Now it happens that in the development of 
our so-called capitalist economic system the con- 
tinuity of income from property and from the 
processes of manufacture has been stabilized to 
an extent yet unknown in the case of income 
from personal services. No more dramatic evi- 
dence of this is needed than the fact that divi- 
dend distributions during the first three-quarters 
of the current year of depression have been 
larger than for the same period of the previous 
year in which the business boom had just 
reached its peak. Announcements to this effect 
were carried in the daily papers not long ago 
on the same day that the prevalence of unem- 
ployment occupied columns on front pages. 
The growth of consumer credit has immeasur- 
ably increased the nation’s stake in continuous 
employment. There is greater need than ever of 
business policies which will give to the employes 
of an industry as much continuity of income 
as has long been given to the owners of securities. 

The magnified dangers of unemployment in 
these days are magnified even further by the 
very nature of consumer credit, particularly of 
the installment end of it. If unemployment so 
reduces the income of the installment purchaser 
that he cannot meet his payments, the goods 
he has bought are repossessed. Not only is 
the purchasing power of the masses of people, 
upon which modern business prosperity depends, 
impaired, but the goods they have bought are 
taken from them for resale in a market already 
overstocked. 


Consumer Credit and Employment 
Although consumer credit presumably ag- 
gravates the dangers of unemployment, it will 
also probably be found that in certain circum- 


While this 


F stances it has been a powerful force for increased 


employment and general prosperity. 


hypothesis is in dire need of factual substantia- 
tion, it has at least been freely assumed tha: 
the enormous volume of production in this 
country and our relatively widespread employ- 
ment at high wages has been due in large meas- 
ure to the development of consumer credit. The 
argument is too well known to need any great 


elaboration. It may be summarized as follows: 

Both high employment and high wages have 
been made possible only through production in 
vast quantities and by scientific methods. But 
this quantity production could take place only 
through quantity distribution. This, in turn, 
would not have been possible without the com- 
paratively large purchasing power of the nation. 
But this has been due in large measure to the 
enormous extension in the use of credit by the 
average individual in financing his purchases. 

Some persons, whose judgment is entitled to 
respect, have gone so far as to say that an exten- 
sion of consumer credit in times like these would 
go far to hasten the recovery of business and 
a reduction of unemployment. The theory has 
been advanced that if the installment finance 
companies would grant purchasers from two to 
four months additional in which to pay for 
goods, the purchasing power of the country 
would be increased from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 a month. I merely state the 
argument for what it is worth. 


Consumer Credit and the Business Cycle 


No angle of the problem of consumer credit 
promises more interesting and valuable oppor- 
tunities for study, however, than its relation to 
the business cycle, to which employment condi- 
tions are so closely related—both as to cause 
and effect. The spectacular swing from boom 
times to depression through which we have 
lived during the past year offers a rich vein 
of raw material for the economist’s mill. 

In preparing this paper, I have canvassed the 
opinion of a dozen chief executives of the lead- 
ing agencies of consumer credit—installment 
finance companies, industrial banks, personal 
finance concerns, personal loan departments of 
banks and credit unions, and I have reviewed 
the records of operations for the past two years 
which they have given me. Time and space do 
not allow for any detailed consideration of these 
facts and opinions. The following broad con- 
clusions, however, seem to be indicated by this 
bit of sketchy and informal research. I offer 
them merely as straws in a heavy gale. 

(1) Consumer credit agencies seem to have 
weathered the depression so far without serious 
impairment. Apparently the volume of credit 
outstanding has decreased in much the same ratio 
as the volume of retail trade, but the ratio of 
losses to credit extended has not markedly in- 
creased, and, while installment repossessions 
have about doubled in volume, they still repre- 
sent an insignificant proportion of the total 
goods sold. For example, the president of one 
of the leading installment finance companies re- 
ports that the volume of installment obligations 
bought by his company for the first three 
months of 1930 was 25 per cent less than dur- 
ing the similar period of 1929, but that the 
per cent of delinquent and unpaid installments 
has been almost identical during the first three- 
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quarters of 1930 as during the same period of 
1929. 

Figures from the four leading automobile 
finance companies show that for the first half 
of this year three-tenths of one per cent of their 
installment obligations receivable were 30 to 60 
days past due as against two-tenths of one per 
cent during the same period of 1929. The value 
of repossessed cars, however, doubled in 1930, 
but the amount last year was so small that even 
with the increase this year, the figures are not 
excessive. The president of one of the largest 
personal finance companies reports a 90-day de- 
linquent list of less than one per cent during 
the first three-quarters of 1930. The largest 
commercial bank personal loan department re- 
ports, “No appreciable difference between de- 
linquencies in 1930 and the previous years.” 
There are no records of any failures of impor- 
tant companies in the field. 

(2) Consumer credit has probably not been 
a major cause, but possibly an aggravating fac- 
tor, in the present unemployment and depres- 
sion. All those whose views I have canvassed, 
with one exception, maintain that overextension 
of consumer credit cannot be held primarily 
responsible for our present business difficulties. 
Discounting the obvious business interest which 
those canvassed might have in this particular 
opinion, the available facts seem to raise the 
presumption that it is sound. After all, the 
present depression is rot confined to the United 
States with its great expansion of consumer 
credit, but it is world-wide including countries 
in which this sort of credit is comparatively 
insignificant. Then, too, in spite of the impres- 
sive size of the consumer credit structure viewed 
by itself, less than one-tenth of the national 
income is mortgaged in this way and the total 
of consumer credit loans is an even smaller 
fraction of the total of investment and com- 
mercial credit outstanding. 

Certainly it would seem that had there been 
a marked overextension of consumer credit, the 
past twelve months would have shown a far 
greater proportion of losses and failures than 
the records disclose. A structure that was 
basically unsound would by now have shown 
serious signs of weakness. 

The point at which consumer credit will 
probably be found to have exerted its maximum 
influence on present conditions is in the auto- 
mobile industry. Insofar as overproduction of 
automobiles may be said to have been a factor 
in precipitating the stock market crash and our 
subsequent difficulties, the insta[lment system 
may possibly be somewhat to blame. A sales 
structure as top-heavy as that of the automobile 
industry prior to the crash would not have been 
possible without easy consumer credit. 

Yet here again caution must be exercised in 
apportioning responsibility. The ultimate blame 
might properly be laid at the door of the in- 
ordinate optimism of the manufacturer. Con- 
sumer credit might be viewed merely as a piece 
of machinery which allowed this optimism 
freer practical play. 

(3) In the case of large numbers of indi- 
viduals, consumer credit ts probably abused. 
Serious doubts as to the wisdom of consumer 
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credit in certain quarters are raised by two lines 
of evidence. First, the exceedingly high pro- 
portion of small loans which are apparently 
made to liquidate previous consumption in- 
debtedness and, second, the rapid increase of 
individual bankruptcies among wage earners. 

A recent questionnaire study made by Dr. 
Ryan shows that 88 per cent of the loans made 
by 80 representative personal finance offices were 
made to customers already in debt and who used 
the borrowed money to pay off or reduce previ- 
ous indebtedness. 

A study of bankruptcy figures made during 
the past few months by Mr. Rolf Nugent, As- 
sistant Director of the Department of Remedial 
Loans, of the Russell Sage Foundation, shows 
that wage earners’ bankruptcies per hundred 
thousand of the population increased from 37 
to 96, in the eleven years from 1918 to 1929. 
In the State of Kentucky, in which Mr. Nugent 
made a personal check-up, the increase during 
the same period was from 66 to 320. Mr. 
Nugent reports, however, that he found no cases 
where bankruptcies resulted from the over-ex- 
tension of consumer credit by legitimate agencies 
selling articles of genuine value. The striking 
increase in Kentucky was due, in his opinion, 
to the activities of loan sharks and what he 
calls “‘racketeering finance agencies.”’ 

Summing up the stray bits of evidence at 
hand, one is tempted to rest on the hypothesis 
that consumer credit like other forms of credit 
with which we have had longer experience may 
be stimulant or a depressive according to its 
use. Like a tonic, if administered wisely and 
in moderation, it seems to improve the health 
of the business organism and to reduce unem- 
ployment, but it carries with it grave dangers of 
abuse. If taken in too great quantities, appar- 
ently, it will precipitate a condition of over- 
stimulation which is the prelude of a depression 
made more intense in proportion to the degree 
of its abuse—yet moderate doses may possibly 
be an antidote to excess. 

The tonic analogy can be carried still further. 
The medical profession has often made its great- 
est discoveries by trial and error checked up 
later by thorough scientific investigation. Con- 
sumer credit has already been tried out in prac- 
tice by American business men. Enough is now 
known about the results to indicate both its 
promise and its menace. The time has come for 
the economist to make a careful analysis of the 
entire situation as a prerequisite to intelligent 
business strategy. 





Consumer Credit—A Rough Guess at the Total 
Amount Outstanding 

1. Open Book Accounts $ 

2. Installment Credit 

3. Life Insurance Loans 

4. Commercial Bank Loans 

5. Small Personal Loans 
Pawnbrokers $400.000.000 
Personal Finance As. 294,000.000 
Industrial Banks 240,000,000 
Unlicensed Lenders 125,000,000 
Commercial Banks 110,000,000 
Credit Unions 40,000,000 
Remedial Societies 32,000,000 
Axias 30,000,000 
Employers Plans 10,000,000 

6. Building and Loan Associations 
Estimated Total 


000,000,000 
200,000,000 
500,000,000 
200,000,000 

.300.000.000 
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300,000,000 
$10,500,000,000 
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Here is an interesting 
article that tells how 
some credit seekers 
conduct themselves. 


VAN Wl 


In a few moments the man- 
ager of the department ap- 
peared and said he would 
be delighted to open an ac- 
count for her. 


HE delivery man of one of the large depart- 

| ment stores was about to ring the bell of 

Apartment 603 when the door of 603 A 

was opened by one of those middle-aged women 

for whom the word ‘‘respectable’’ was specially 
created. 

“A package for Mrs. Arthur Brown?’ she 
inquired. The man nodded. ‘“The family is 
away for the week-end,”’ she continued. “I’m 
the governess here. Mrs. Brown's expecting a 
fur coat from C 5 

“The box is marked Apartment 603,” said 
the man, handing it to her. ““They must have 
made a mistake.”’ 

‘‘No—this is the entrance for the help. I'll 
open the box and see that everything’s all right.”’ 

She returned in a moment. 
announced, and as the man rang for the service 
elevator, she re-entered the apartment——one 
room, barely furnished—-picked up a small suit 


case, left the room, and turned the key in the 


lock——-never to open it again. Over her arm 


hung a mink coat worth $2,000 for which she 


never expected to pay—and, as a matter of fact 


never did 





“All right,’’ she 


This article is reprinted from Liberty Magazine 
by kind permission of the publishers. 


This is one of the more usual tricks of the 
credit impostor—renting an apartment adjoin- 
ing that of some person with whose credit ac- 
counts she has made herself familiar, charging 
goods in that person’s name, intercepting de- 
livery, and disappearing. It is this sort of im- 
posture, together with the activities of bad-check 
artists, people who make it a rule not to pay 
their bills, husbands who will not be responsible 
for their wives’ debts, etc., that make the grant- 
ing of credit precarious and some means of check- 
ing up carefully on charge customers imperative. 
But even more important for the merchant than 
protecting himself against imposture is that he 
should be in a position to extend credit to re- 
sponsible persons, for liberal credit means liberal 
buying. No doubt we have all wondered how 
these matters*are arranged—quietly, so that we 
aren't even conscious that we're being investi- 
gated. 

Cases like the following are of daily occur- 
rence in a large city. A woman came to New 
York on a shopping tour, entered a shop where 
she had never before traded, selected a $1,500 fur 
coat, and said that although she had no charge 
account there, she would like to wear the coat 
home. She gave the names of several shops at 
home where she had accounts. In a few mo- 
ments the manager of the department appeared 
and said he would be delighted to open an ac- 
count for her and most assuredly she might wear 
the coat home 
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How was this managed? Very simply. The 
manager made one telephone call—a very im- 
portant one—and immediately received a favor- 
able report on the lady’s credit. For proof that 
she actually was the Mrs. William Jones she 
claimed to be, he had noticed the initials W. J. 
on her handkerchief. There was also her face— 
the kind of face swindlers don’t have. 

What the credit man thinks of us would 
doubtless surprise many—and shock not a few. 
Many of us who believe our credit is the best in 
the world might get a nasty turn on looking 
over the credit files, and those of us who perhaps 
think we have no credit at all might be 
astounded to learn that we have the most superb 
credit—those, for example, whose little bills 
never run over two figures but who pay those 
bills within thirty days and opposite whose 
names blaze the symbols that signify ‘“‘Highest 
Rating’’—the Victoria Cross of the credit 
world, a sort of halo about our honest brows. 

If you've ever in your life opened a charge 
account—no matter where, nor for how little, 
nor how long ago—you're in the credit files— 
and everything you ever did thereafter—that 
little bill for $21 you didn’t pay for eight 
months because that unspeakable Mlle. Fifi 
wouldn't take back a hat you'd worn only once, 
and that $49.50 you owed for over a year be- 


cause you saw the same dress at A———’s for 
$39 and F——— wouldn't allow you the $10.50 
difference. 


Yes, it would come as a shock to most of us 
(women especially, because men are apt to know 
more of the workings and value of credit) if we 
realized that, just as there is a recording angel 
sitting in a spacious office in heaven writing 
down our every word and deed, so in an office 
buzzing with voices, punctuated with type- 
writers, pierced with telephone rings, right here 
in our own home town sits an indefatigable 
little stenographer jotting down our every debt 
and ominously noting after it, sixty days, ninety 
days, 180 days, suit pending, account closed! 

The opening of charge accounts and the 
handling of credit is no haphazard, slipshod 
affair, however painless it may seem to those who 
have always been able to take their credit for 
granted. It isn’t a matter of every merchant 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
When you open an account your new creditor 
wants to know what your record has been with 
his brother merchants. ‘‘Past performances’’ are 
his best guide to future payments. So the mer 
chants of the city band together in a sort of 
mutual information and protective association 
to exchange opinions on you. There are also 
privately owned agencies which make their own 
Investigations and report on those applying for 
charge accounts, but the merchant-run bureaus 
are fast superseding these. 

Ihe Credit Bureau of Greater New York is 
an excellent example of just how these bureaus 
all over the country operate. It is owned and 
Operated by more than 800 merchants, banks, 
Inance companies, hotels, business, and pro 
fessional men, is run ‘‘not for profit,’’ is man- 
aged by a board of directors and ten committees 
of credit managers selected from its members, and 
exists primarily to gather and disseminate among 
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them whatever information may be useful in 
handling their charge accounts. It has a rogues’ 
gallery comparable to that of police headquarters 
(specializing in impostors, bad-check artists, 
shoplifters, etc.) which could be, and sometimes 
is, most helpful to the police. In order to gather 
this information it maintains a large investiga- 
tion department, men who read the papers care- 
fully for news of the type of swindlers in which 
the shops are interested, who follow the court 
reports, public records such as judgments and 
suits, who question the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, not to mention the landlord, 
the elevator boy, the cook, and the employer of 
the applicant for credit. But its chief source of 
information is its own 800 members who auto- 
matically turn in, for the benefit of all, the 
names and records of all their charge customers. 

Say you wish to open an account at J. 
T———’s, decorators. You are asked to give 
the name of your bank and that of two or three 
shops where you already have accounts. The 
credit manager of J. T———’s does not ask these 
merchants for a report on you; they are merely 
for guidance in looking you up. He simply 
telephones or writes, or telautographs (depend- 
ing upon the degree of your impatience) to the 
Credit Bureau, and in less than five minutes (if 
you're tapping your patent-leather toe) he has 
his answer. At the Credit Bureau they have 
permanent records of more than 2,000,000 
people trading in New York and file more than 
200,000 derogatory items annually (if you're 
an ‘‘item’’ you won't be able to open an account 
today—and very likely not at all). There 150 
employees look you up in the twinkling of an 
eye and write, or telephone, or telautograph the 
information back to the store's credit manager, 
who then says one of two things: ‘Delighted to 
accommodate you, madame,” or ““The informa- 
tion does not seem to be complete, madame. 
I advise you to go and talk it over with Mr. B, 
the manager of our Credit Bureau.”’ And then 
if you're an impostor (dear! dear!) you slip 
quietly out of that shop; or if you're merely a 
silly, misguided woman who hasn't known how 
to look after her credit, or a righteously indig- 
nant pay-on-the-nail customer, you'll probably 
march yourself over to Mr. B and demand an 
explanation. 

Mr. B deals with dozens of irate ladies daily. 
All credit men—if they're good credit men 
have two special talents—the faculty for dis- 
tinguishing at a glance good credit faces from 
bad credit faces and the ability to deal silkenly 
with irate females. When a lady fairly crack- 
ling with anger rushes into the office of a credit 
manager—-well, then it’s up to the credit man 
to employ his wiles and send her out of his office 
purring and on her way to the lingerie depart 
ment to charge up $125 worth of silk under- 
wear 

Mr. B of the Credit Bureau is a past master 
at soothing ruffled ladies, for, right or wrong, 
they are all ruffled when they come to him 

Mr. B (modest man) claims that all he has 
to do in these cases is to open the door to the 
large office where sit his thirty-two investigators, 
his twenty filing clerks, his sixteen telephone 
operators, his five telautograph operators, his 
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innumerable stenographers, messengers, trade 
clearance clerks, and where stand the files 
containing his 2,000,000 records. The mere 
sight of such a Gargantuan system for tracking 
her minutest derelictions to earth makes any 
lady feel a little weak. Ten Mr. B calls 
for that particular lady’s card. It is produced 
in the snap of a finger and laid before her 
astounded eyes. Mr. B points to one or two 
items—a bill for fifty dollars overdue some six 
months, innumerable aritcles bought on approval 
and returned, an account inactive for years on 
which thirty-eight dollars is still due. Then 
Mr. B, seeing that she’s really not a deadbeat 
but just a feather-headed creature who doesn't 
know the meaning of the words ‘‘good credit,”’ 
tells her that if she'll pay these back accounts 
and endeavor not to return over 10 per cent of 
what she buys in future, he'll give her another 
chance and recommend that her account be 
opened. 

Or it may be that the lady calling on Mr. B 
is one: of those whose bills have always been 
paid on the nail and whose credit is as fair and 
unsullied as the virgin snows on the Jungfrau. 
Mr. B points to a certain item on her card which 
has a most damaging look: ‘Evening gown 
$265, slippers, $25, wrap $295, purchased at 
H- 's; goods claimed ‘not received.’ "’ 

‘When were those purchases made?” asks the 
lady in a voice that would cut through steel. 

“In June.” 

“I was in Europe in June,”’ says the lady 
icily. “‘l have my steamer passage, passports, 
hotel bills—everything to prove it. My apart- 
ment was closed all summer.’ She gathers up 
her furs as though the temperature she had 
created had affected even her. 

“I shall expect an explanation 
and an apology.’’ She sweeps out 
like one of the lesser avalanches 

What has happened, as the bu- 
reau soon discovers, is that another 
woman of the same name and ad- 
dress has made the June purchases, 
received the goods, denied the 
transaction,’ and refused payment. 

In this way, not infrequently, the 
credit of a perfectly blameless 
customer is injured. 

What do credit men think of 
women’s credit—as compared to 
men’s, for example? Of married 
women’s as compared to single women’s, 
of actresses’ compared to school teachers’, 
of business women’s compared to house- 
wives’, of the colonel’s lady's as compared 
to Judy O’Grady's? For it’s perfectly 
possible to make just such distinctions as 
these. Actresses, poor dears, have a repu- 
tation to live down. Like musicians, 
artists, writers, and other devil-may-care 
folk, they are an irresponsible lot—they must 
be or they couldn't go on being actresses. 
They're bad pay because they're badly paid- 
that is, spasmodically paid. ‘If you don't get 
your money from an actress while she’s got it, 
you re out of luck,”’ says one credit man. 

“Actresses bad pay?’ says a private dress- 
maker. “If you think actresses are bad pay, 


what would you say to the theatrical managers? 
They never pay the bills for one production 
until they come to you for clothes for the next. 
They're the worst pay in the world—and 
they're all men. Actresses, those who come 
here, who naturally have to be at the top of 
their profession to buy clothes at these prices, 
are good pay.” 

“Society women?” 

“‘T shall never forget my experience with Mrs, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Senior,’’ said this dress- 
maker, who has as many smart women on her 
books as any dressmaker in New York. ‘““When 
we sent home her first order, the girl who de- 
livered the boxes returned with a check. Far 
from being delighted, | was humiliated. When 
Mrs. Vanderbilt next came in I said to her, 
‘Why did you send me a check so promptly the 
other day? Did you think I was such a little 
dressmaker I couldn't wait for my money?’ 

“You mustn't be hurt at my paying so 
promptly,’ she said. ‘I do everywhere. Bills 
worry me.’ I don’t find many of my patrons as 
sensitive as Mrs. Vanderbilt, Senior, about bills. 
But most of my clients, who are all wealthy 
women and most of them socially prominent, 
are very prompt in their payments. It’s not 
that they give the matter any special thought, 
but they all have their private secretaries who, 
with the machinelike precision of a business or- 
ganization, pay every month’s bills as they come 
in. Mrs. James B. Duke, one of my clients, has 
an office with fourteen employees, who take care 
of her stock transactions, bills, accounts, et 
cetera. 

‘Naturally where liberal credit is needed, | 
give it. It’s part of my business to encourage 
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And speaking of a bottle 
of perfume .. . priced at 
$500.00. Three times three 
different gentlemen have 
bought it and three different 


ladies have returned it. 


extravagance. Clothes at such prices 
as | charge are a luxury. Some- 
how the husband always manages 
to pay. Sometimes I’m sorry for 
him, as in a recent case in which 
a very prominent lady bought five 
thousand dollars’ worth of clothes 
here, sometimes duplicating the 
same dress twelve times in different 
colors. Suddenly her creditors 
called a meeting. She had bought 
one hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of clothes in 
ten months. Her husband said 
he would give these creditors their choice of 
receiving one hundred per cent on their bills in 
three years or of going to law. They decided 
to wait the three years. Meantime the lady is 
feeling very sorry for herself on a clothes budget 
of fifty thousand dollars a year. 

“I should say seventy-five per cent of my 
accounts are in good order and not over five per 
cent run for a year. We've never been swindled 
out of a penny.” 

‘Women’s credit?’’ said another dressmaker 
whose clothes are even more expensive but whose 
clientele is more rich than aristocratic. ‘I 
wouldn’t trust one of them if they didn’t have 
husbands. They have no consciences—either 
about my bills or their husbands’ pocketbooks. 
They buy and buy and buy—and let him pay 
and pay and pay. And if he can’t—why, it’s 
just too bad.” 

And apropos of another class of ladies, those 
who have plenty of support but none of it 
visible—they are in a class by themselves in the 
credit files. “These accounts are usually opened 
by the “‘Invisible Support’’ himself and guaran- 
ted by him. The records are carried in red 
ink and the payments carefully watched, for the 
invisible support may be withdrawn so sud- 
denly that the lady couldn't pay for a bottle of 
perfume. 

And speaking of a bottle of perfume—there 
was one bottle, priced at $500, which was re- 
cently displayed on a Broadway druggist's 
counter. Asked by the manufacturers if he had 
sold it, he smiled and said, ‘“Three times. Three 
different gentlemen have bought it—and three 
different ladies have returned it, receiving from 
us considerably less than was paid for it. These 
ladies are no doubt using a ten-dollar perfume 
which each is swearing to each gentleman is the 
five-hundred-dollar kind.”’ 

School teachers? Excellent pay. 
small but promptly paid. Big business women? 
Good credit but touchy. If a man’s credit trem- 
bles in the balance you can always call him 
up and explain the matter. He'll treat it exactly 
as he does any other business matter and tell you 
why he hasn’t paid and just when he expects to 
pay. But call a woman and right away she 
thinks you won't trust her, and she’s hurt. She 


Accounts 
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wants to with- 
draw her ac- 
count. No, no, 
you can't treat 
the ladies like 
that. Perhaps 
you can send § 
them a nice little letter, perhaps you can 
write in very, very small letters, way down in 
ome corner, a meek little “‘Please,’’ but if you 
don’t want to offend a Big Business Woman, 
you'd just better let her alone—to pay as she 
will. 

White-collar men? 
Doctors? 
them on time? 
Attorneys? Poor pay. They know how. 

Newspaper men and women? Improving 
every day. 

Painters and paperhangers? The worst pay 
in the world—God knows why! 

Married women? A much better risk than 
single women—not because they're morally su- 
perior but because in practically every state a hus- 
band is responsible for his wife’s debts—that 
is, he is until he declares from the housetops 
he isn't—and very few husbands, thank God! 
care to do that. Still, around Christmastime, 
quite a lot are goaded to it. Then the announce- 
ments begin to appear in the papers, telephone 
calls come in to the Credit Bureau, typewritten 
slips pour into the shops. As soon as the Credit 
Bureau receives such a communication, it enters 
it in its files of “derogatory items’ and broad- 
casts it to its 800 members. 

And then there are the ladies who have tiffs 
with their husbands at breakfast and who, to 
even things up, rush out and buy everything 
they've ever wanted and so much the worse for 
a husband if he hasn't even half that amount in 
the bank. If he’s the kind of man women 


(See school teachers. ) 
Slow pay—but then who pays 
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hate—the kind with a nasty feminine streak 
who always knows what a woman is thinking— 
he may defeat this delectable little plan by tele- 
phoning the shops where he has accounts that 
‘he will not be responsible for his wife's debts.”’ 

Marriage doesn’t always make a woman sol- 
vent. ‘There was the case of the lovely Russian 
actress who, when asked by a certain shop if, 
now that she was married, she wouldn't pay 
part of her long-standing indebtedness. She 
merely shrugged and said, with her adorable 
accent, ‘But how can I? I have only one man 
to pay my bills now.’’ Yes, sometimes a credit 
manager's life is like that. 

In all this there is a moral: Keep your credit 
good. If women knew how carefully their every 
move in the credit game is watched, they would 
be far more punctilious. On good accounts, 
only the amounts of purchases and the time of 
payment are recorded at the Central Credit Bu- 
reau; but on derogatory accounts the minutest 
details are given, as: ‘Subject is 5 ft. 2 in. tall, 
slight build, dark hair; mole on left cheek. 
Bank balance of three figures carried for 6 mos. 
at the Omaha, Nebraska, Bank. She drew checks 
wholly disproportionate to size of her balances. 
Lived at Hotel Marie Antoinette in New York 
from June 10 to September 20, 1930, obtaining 
entrance under false pretenses and was put out 
with an unsatisfactory record. She was for- 
merly a student at A——— Academy, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and first came to New York in 
1923. She is a teacher of music but is unknown 
to the various schools whose names she gives,” 
etc., etc. On such a card appears the three stars 
that indicate derogatory information. 

The value of good credit is equal to money in 
the bank. After the stock market crash, hun- 
dreds of people went to Mr. B and asked what 
could be done about their accounts with the 
shops. They could pay eventually but not im- 
mediately. Mr. B turned to his files. When 
he saw an account that had been running a num- 
ber of years with payments within thirty to 
sixty days, he told his caller that there would be 
no difficulty about carrying them over the period 
of retrenchment. Even men with a quarter of a 
million found themselves in this situation. In 
cases where payment was slow and irregular Mr. 
B was forced to tell them that the granting of 
further credit would be impossible. 

The wise procedure in case of temporary 
financial difficulties is to go at once to the credit 
managers where accounts are carried or direct 
to the manager of the Credit Bureau in your 
town and explain the situation. Always, where 
the intent is honest, the credit man is lenient. 

But remember, even though you're nothing 
but a poor, helpless woman—and know it— 
even though you are one of those women who 
never pay (but always charge), you're re- 
sponsible for your credit and your husband's. 
And the credit man knows all about you— 
even whether the little pink shirt you're wearing 
is paid for. If you're the kind who just loves 
to buy and return—they've got you on the list. 
If you're the kind who wants your money back 
on a fur coat because it’s gone out of style, 
they ve got you on the list. If you're the kind 
who tries to return a dress that’s been made over 
for you, they've got you on the list. 
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ROGRESS is measured by its milestones and 
P the Washington office of the National Re- 

tail Credit Association has now three such 
milestones to its credit. The first was the ob- 
taining of Congressional appropriations to start 
the Retail Credit Survey and the inauguration 
and completion of that work; the second, sell- 
ing to the Department of Commerce an annual 
check-up on surveys previously undertaken, 
something which had never been done before 
and which has resulted in the permanent bureau 
of credits, with necessary appropriations to con- 
tinue the work; and third and last, an accom- 
plishment the benefits of which to the retailer 
may be measured in dollars and cents, the pass- 
age by Congress, and approval by the President, 
of the bill providing for the return address as 
well as the signature on receipts of registered 
mail matter. This latter measure is known 
Congressionally as H. R. 8649, and since it has 
received the President’s signature, as Public Law 
No. 585, 71st Congress. 

Around 1916 Senator Nelson and Represen- 
tative Smith, both of Minnesota, introduced 
bills on this subject but due to opposition of 
the postal authorities they never progressed to 
the point of a hearing before a committee. 
Thereafter the Postmaster General was many 
times requested to support this improvement in 
the postal laws, but always without success. 

The introduction January 15, 1930, of H. 
R. 8649 by Representative Clyde Kelly of 
Pittsburgh, provided the means by which this 
provision could be written into the postal laws 
and at a hearing held before the House Post 
Office Committee on January 24, 1930, repre- 
sentatives of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion appeared before the committee requesting 
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the inclusion of such a provision. After con- 
siderable effort the bill was amended as requested 
by the National Retail Credit Association and 
was favorably reported by the sub-committee of 
which Representative Kelly was chairman to the 
full committee and by that committee unani- 
mously reported to the House. It was several 
times reached on the unanimous consent calen- 
dar in the months of May and June, but due 
to opposition went over until the session in 
December. The interim was utilized in cam- 
paigning to push the bill through at the short 
session and that the campaign was successful is 
evidenced by the passage of the bill after con- 
siderable debate by the House at an afternoon 
session on December 10, 1930, and by the Sen- 
ate in the closing minutes of a night session 
on January 26, 1931. 

The passage of this bill has not aroused much 
attention, but that has been due in part to the 
plan of campaign adopted; quiet, but intensive. 
If this legislation proves as useful as it sponsors 
and recent inquiries indicate, the business world 
will owe a debt of gratitude not only to their 
members who have so loyally supported it, but 
also to Senator Phipps and Representative 
Kelly. It may not be inappropriate to recall 
at this time those who have played a prominent 
part in this matter. Messrs. Hewitt, Sparks 
and Tallentyre of the Legislative Committee 
and Messrs. Woodlock and Hulse of the Na- 
tional Office, backed by our President and Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. McMullen, Batty and Lov- 
ett; Col. Franklin D. Blackstone of Pittsburgh; 
Messrs. Frederick L. Davies, F. E. Willis and 
R. R. Rau of Chicago: Messrs. Harry Kindig 
and Charles M. Reed of Denver; Messrs. Nat 
Stone and H. A. Gibans of Milwaukee; Messrs. 
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First, Congressional appropriation for retail credit 
survey. Second, an annual check-up by the 
Department of Commerce and now this new bill. 


A. B. Koch and G. C. Morrison of Toledo, and 
Messrs. Edgerton and Pedrick of New York. 


As a result of this legislation the postal regu- 
lations will be amended to include this provision 
whereby the return address as well as the signa- 
ture of the recipient of registered mail matter 
can be obtained. In fact, by the time this 
article appears in THE CREDIT WORLD, the ten 
thousand or more first, second and third class 
postmasters, that is to say, all postmasters by 
Presidential appointment, will have received of- 
ficial notification of the inauguration of the 
service and anybody applying for it can use it. 
Shortly thereafter through the medium of the 
Monthly Postal Guide the thirty-odd thousand 
fourth-class postmasters will also be advised of 
the service, so that by the first of April it should 
be running smoothly. 


What do you do to get this service? Go to 
your postmaster with a letter that you desire to 
be registered, place 23 cents postage upon the 
same with a request for a return receipt and tell 
him that you also wish the return address. He 
will stamp the same, “Return receipt requested 
showing address where delivered,” and when 
you get the receipt you will know the exact 
address at which it was delivered. 


At its inception this service will of course be 
used primarily by credit grantors, but it should 
also have distinct value for other lines of busi- 
ness and some of these have so indicated. Public 
libraries, who operate upon a very narrow finan- 
cial margin, will be the better able to trace books 
that have been borrowed but not returned; mer- 
chants who send valuable merchandise through 
the mails will be enabled to learn just where 
the merchandise was delivered as well as receiv- 
ing the receipt of the recipient; banks, trust 
companies and fiduciaries generally, in making 
distributions of trust funds have now the added 
advantage of learning exactly to what place 
their distributions have gone as well as to 
whom, and business generally will through the 
medium of this legislation have an immediate 
starting point to trace up lost, strayed or stolen 
registered mail matter. A recent Nebraska bulk 
sales decision points the way to another use; 
notifying creditors by registered mail with the 
address as well as the signature requested. 


It should be remembered that Americans are 
rapidly becoming nomads and with this ten- 
dency on the increase, plus absolute similarity 
in large numbers of names, there is an increasing 
advantage in many instances in obtaining the 
address as well as the signature. 


With this check-up on addresses some of the 
work of the Post Office Department should be 
lightened, but while it may be difficult to ascer- 
tain the saving in this respect to the Post Office 
Department, yet certainly retail credit grantors 
who are continually endeavoring to locate miss- 
ing debtors and who know what such service 
annually costs the credit departments, can sub- 
stantially gauge the value of this service. 
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Foreword 


In the December number of the Washington 
bulletin the statement was made that the short 
session would be a most important one, due to 
suggestions for new legislation which might re- 
quire large appropriations, with an ensuing 
deficit in revenue. This is exactly what has 
happened and when the next congress convenes 
in December, 1931, taxation will be the most 
important subject discussed. 


At this moment it seems impossible to avoid 
raising additional revenue by some means or 
other. In many business units credit managers 
have a good deal to do with preparation of 
income tax returns so that from this one stand- 
point alone this question is of great interest. 
As the Washington bulletin from time to time 
during the session indicated would be the case, 
it appears at this writing that an extra session 
has been avoided and this will give the country 
nine months in which to maturely consider its 
financial problems. 


° ° 
Legislative 

(a) There appears at this writing, February 
21st, the possibility of last-minute action on 
several matters of major importance, such as 
Muscle Shoals and oil embargo on imports or 
an investigation into the conditions of the oil 
industry. Railroad consolidation, a _ federal 
commission on wire and wireless communica- 
tions, and the motor bus bill, are not apt, how- 
ever, to receive final action at the hands of this 
Congress. It is planned in the April issue of 
the Washington bulletin to recheck all legisla 
tion enacted, particularly measures in which 
credit grantors may be directly interested 

(b) Many letters have reached the Washing- 
ton office of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion as to the status of bankruptcy in this Con- 
gress. Approximately twelve bills were intro 
duced, but none of direct interest to retail credit 
grantors other than H. R. 8526 introduced by 
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Judge Sears of Ne- 
13, 1930, and 
saries from dis- charge in bank- 
ruptcy. It is the same bill as introduced in 
the previous Congress by Judge Sears and while 
no hearings have been had upon the bill 
its introduction, however, served to emphasize 
the growing interest of retail credit grantors in 
such an amendment. There have been no hear- 
ings on bankruptcy during this session and no 
bankruptcy bills have been reported from com- 
mittees to Congress. The fact that a survey 
has been under way since the middle of August 
by retail credit bureaus as to certain phases of 
the bankruptcy act seems to be understood in 
Congress and there has been a very evident desire 
to wait both the results of this survey and that 
of the Department of Justice, launched several 
months later, before taking up the subject of 
bankruptcy. It has been the practice in previous 
Congresses to enact bankruptcy legislation solely 
upon the testimony of and with witnesses ap- 
pearing before the several judiciary committees 
of the Senate and House. The contrary will 
be the case in the 72nd Congress and already it 
is beginning to be evident that a more im- 
portant matter than amendments dealing with 
the administration of the act, will be in de- 
termining the causes leading into bankruptcy 
and tightening up the provisions in regard to 
discharges. Attention was directed by the 
writer of this bulletin to the defects in the dis- 
charge provisions of the present act at the Nash- 
ville convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association in 1929 and again in 1930, and 
studies of the association having been directed 
to this phase of the matter, time and labor in 
that direction has not therefore been wasted 
(c) Under date of February 3rd, the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce postponed 
considering the Capper-Kelly bill which had 
passed the House under a special rule on January 
29th. The bill on the House side, H. R. 11, 
introduced by Representative Kelly of Pitts- 
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burgh, was amended to a considerable extent by 
the House before passage. It -would appear that 
neither this bill nor its companion in the Senate, 
S. 240, have any chance of passage at this 
session. 


Departmental 


(a) The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused to enlarge the credit period which 
now prevails, running from forty-eight hours 
to ninety-six hours, allowed to consignees of 
freight of good credit standing in which to 
check over freight bills before payment. The 
railroads under the law have the right to de- 
termine those shippers to whom they will ex- 
tend credit for this purpose and under what 
conditions, but the length of such credit period 
is determined by the commission, and the com- 
mission in a decision of February 16th held 
that the present period is sufficient. 

(b) For some years it has been known that 
sections of the country in proximity to forest 
areas receive approximately 25. per cent more 
in local precipitation than do areas denuded of 
their forests. Recent articles in the public press 
have called attention to this condition of nature, 
particularly as it relates to the State of Nebraska, 
most of which was treeless when the Astorian 
pioneers went through in 1809, but which to- 
day, due to a wise forestration law of fifty years 
ago, is now abundantly forested and in the 
drought received adequate rain. Announcement 
has just been made in Washington of the crea- 
tion of a new National Forest in Michigan 
with a gross area of 270,000 acres, bringing the 
total number of National Forests up to 150 and 
with 160,000,000 acres administered by the 
Forest Service. The direct connection between 
forestration and credit would seem by many to 
be remote, but in che light of the devastating 
effect of the drought on agriculture it is dis- 
covered to be of direct importance. Two million 
dollars have just been appropriated by Congress 
to continue purchasing lands suitable for 
forestration. 

(c) As has been heretofore predicted in the 
Washington bulletin would be the case, the 
reorganized Tariff Commission under the pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of June, 1930, has 
functioned more speedily and effectively than 
the previous commission under the Tariff Act 
of 1922. Under the last named act up to and 
including June 25, 1929, there were thirty- 
three changes in tariff schedules by Presidential 
proclamations and of this number twenty-nine 
represented increases as against only four de- 
creases. Several days ago Presidential action 
was had on five recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and of the five proclamations four 
were decreases and one an increase. The changes 
were as follows: The increase was on woven 
wire fencing and netting, and the four decreases 
were on (1) hats, bonnets and hoods of straw 
and other material, (2) wood flour, (3) maple 
sugar and maple syrup, (4) pigskin leather. 


Court Decisions 


(a) Some credit managers have wondered 
why it is that the government does not permit 
garnishment of salaries of its employes. In 
effect a garnishment proceeding is a suit against 
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the garnishee and as the United States would 
in that case be the party garnisheed it would 
of necessity be a party defendant. In Friday & 
Co. vs. U. S., decided February 2, 1931, in 
Pittsburgh, by the Federal Court, Judge Mc- 
Vicar of that court goes into the question at 
length, from a decision of the third circuit court 
of appeals to the effect that ‘‘the sovereign gov- 
ernment may not be sued, except upon its con- 
sent, and then only upon the conditions under 
which it has consented to be sued, even though 
they be purely formal.’’ Quoting again from 
a comparatively recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., Tucker vs. Alexandria, 275 
U. S., 228, Judge McVicar held in the instant 
case that the tax laws of the U. S. requiring 
that an application for refund of taxes must 
first be filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue before the right to bring a suit in court 
for such refund accrues. 

(b) Automobile liability policies as a rule 
provide that the insurer must give immediate 
notice to the company of an accident. In U. S. 
F. & G. Co. vs. Miller, decided by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals on January 30th, it appeared 
that the insurer had not given to the company 
notice of an accident as provided by the terms 
of the policy, but that nearly a year after the 
accident the injured party entered suit against 
the insured and the company defended the 
action. About two months after the company 
had assumed control of the defense it notified 
the insured that it would no longer conduct 
the defense, giving as a reason the failure to 
give the notice required by the policy. The 
court declared, however, that “‘the assumption 
of responsibility for the defense of that action, 
was a recognition of the continued existence of 
the insurance and the waiver of the right to 
forfeit the indemnity contract for failure of the 
insured to give notice of accident.”’ 

(c) On January 31st the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, in what is known as 
the Packers Case and in which the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association had intervened, 
though Mr. Justice Jennings Bailey signed an 
order modifying the so-called consent decree of 
1920 in that case. In effect the modification 
will permit the packers concerned, Swift 6 Co., 
and Armour Company to manufacture and 
wholesale unrelated food products. They are 
not, however, relieved of the restrictions in the 
consent decree which would permit them to 
retail meat and other food products or from 
owning stock in stockyards, terminal railroads 
and market journals. 





CREDIT EXECUTIVES 


If you are capable of earning $3600 or more, 
write us at once. Our personal and confidential 
service quickly locates suitable openings. If you 
can qualify for responsible credit position, write 
today for complete details. Murray E. Hill, 307 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

Retail credit manager, 15 years experience in 
credits, collections and charge account pro- 
cedure. Thoroughly trained in every angle of 
the profession. Age 42. Married. Willing to 
go anywhere and available immediately. 

Further details at disposal of interested con- 
cerns. Write Box 131, The Credit World. 


























YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 


Detroit 


Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If 
Sent to 


The Merchants Credit Bureau 


Incorporated 
The largest collection department in the city 
specializing on RETAIL ACCOUNTS. The 
benefits accruing in placing your accounts with 
an organization owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable ... Safety Assured 
Commercial Accounts Also Handled 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BUILDING 
206 EAST GRAND RIVER AVENUE 
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Chicago Collections 
Should Be Sent to 


Credit Service Corporation 


Collection Department of the Chicago 
Credit Bureau, Inc.,and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


° 


The Official Credit Reporting Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports 


Collections 














“A Single Breaker May Recede— 
But the Tide is Coming In!” 


Business is on the turn. The demand for compe- 
tent men will soon be on the increase. When your 
turn comes, here’s the means to find the man you 
want. THE NATIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIE- 
TIES and AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVES have rosters of surprisingly well- 
qualified technicians and business executives. Due 
to the present emergency men of splendid experi- 
ence have been made available. 


When you are in need of industrial and technical 
executives, professional engineers, or technicians— 
communicate with:—Engineering Societies Employ- 
ment Service: New York Office—Walter V. Brown, 
Manager, 31 West 39th Street; Chicago Office— 
A. Krauser, Manager, 205 West Wacker Drive; 
San Francisco Office—Newton D. Cook, Manager, 
Room 715, 57 Post Street. 


Should your requirements be for business or 
trade executives, write:—American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, 45 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


This service the ntribut 
professional orgamzat 


n of these 
, ndustry 














WHAT 
Is a Reasonable Time 
fora Credit Report? 


By Bess R. Havens, Manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Binghamton, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce 














HE bureau manager's idea of what consti- 
"T tates a reasonable time for a credit report, 

and that held by most credit grantors is 
somewhat different. 


The bureau’s objective is to furnish depend- 
able information promptly, realizing, of course, 
that the element of speed is an important factor, 
but sacrificing time for the more important ele- 
ments, accuracy and dependability. 


The answer to the question, ‘““What is a rea- 
sonable time for a credit report?’ lies in the 
factors that it is possible, in a measure, to con- 
trol. For instance, the bureau receives an in- 
quiry containing the full name, the correct ad- 
dress, the occupation, former address and former 
occupation, with a satisfactory number of good 
references. The bureau, with sufficient help, the 
prompt co-operation of all the references so- 
licited, and the normal amount of business going 
through the department, speedily secures the 
desired information and reports back to the 
client, and the account is opened. 


Conditions are not, however, always so ideal 
as this and it might be well to consider some 
of the outstanding factors that interfere with 
this ideal condition being always maintained. 


1. The credit grantor fails to supply com- 
plete information for a variety of reasons, 
among which are: 

(a) Getting the information indirectly 
through a department head instead of having 
had a personal interview with the customer. 

(b) The credit grantor being interested in 
making sales for the firm at the sacrifice of good 
credit extension. 

(c) Fear of giving offense to a customer 
by appearing to ask too many questions. 

(d) Taking a chance on a customer who 
looks good, and talks good, but who gives little 
information about himself or his accounts. 


2. A second factor is a lack of sufficient co- 
operation by businesses and individuals on 
whom the bureau is dependent for the informa- 
tion to clear the report. These shortages of 
the necessary help we need includes these things: 

(a) The reference called may have conditions 
in his or her affairs that make it impossible to 
give the information just at the time it is asked. 

(b) It may be necessary for the store to 
look up old records and therefore necessitates 
them calling up the bureau a second time. 

(c) The one special person who can furnish 
the correct information cannot be reached at the 
time the call is made and the business seeking 
the report must wait until that one person can 
be located. 


3. Still another factor is conditions within 
the bureau, such as: 
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Miss Bess R. Havens 


(a) Absence of some staff member, which 
necessitates the others dividing the extra amount 
of work. 

(b) An inadequate number of employes. 

(c) The improper financing of the bureau 
to carry on the work. 

(d) Is the staff all experienced or are some 
in the process of being trained in reporting 
work? 

(e) Insufficiency of equipment and the pos- 
sible need of its relocation. 

(f) “Times of especially heavy or “‘peak”’ 
loads going through the bureau, such as Christ- 
mas, Easter, sale days, etc. 

4. Difference in the size of cities in which 
the bureaus are operating. For instance: 

(a) It would be rather absurd for a small 
city bureau to operate on a similar basis to New 
York, Chicago, or other large centers of trade. 

(b) Many larger bureaus furnish written 
reports almost entirely; this means a much 
longer time before the grantor gets a report. 

(c) Smaller bureaus in smaller cities do no 
written reports and do all of their reporting by 
telephone. Obviously reports can be gotten to 
the credit manager much sooner. 

It would seem entirely unnecessary to ask 
the question, ““What is a reasonable time for a 
credit report?’’ if the proper understanding ex- 
isted between the bureau and the credit grantor 
as regards each others problems and if the 
proper co-operation was given by both the bu- 
reau and the credit executive in helping to solve 
the problems of each other. Most credit bu- 
reau managers would prefer to risk the ire of 
an impatient credit grantor rather than take 
any chance of giving incorrect information. It 
is the bureau's job to protect your dollars and 
cents rather than to help a client sell merchan- 
dise, and it is a well known fact that a report 
that has been delayed, through no fauit whatever 
of the bureau, has at time saved both the mer- 
chant’s merchandise and kept an unsatisfactory 
account off his books when the credit manager 
would not deliver the articles without first hav- 
ing the report. 

We leave it to you to decide, ‘““‘What is a 
reasonable time for a credit report?” 
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SOMEBODY'S LOSS 
YOUR GAIN! 


Bankrupt Stock of 


LADIES’, MEN’S 
and GIRLS’ 


SPORT COATS 
$3.15 


Waterproof for 
All Outdoor 
Use 


Through a very fortunate 
purchase of a large stock 
of “Rain or Shine” Sport 
Coats from a large Chicago 
manufacturer, we are now 
able to offer you splendid 
all-weather coats at sensa- 
tional savings. 


Here is just the coat you 
need for rainy and clear 
weather. Made of Knitted 
Jersey Cloth that is dur- 
able, strong and absolutely 
water-proof. You can re- 
main perfectly dry and 
comfortable in the severest 
rain storm. Every coat is 
lined with warm plaid lin- 
ing. Truly a coat you can 
be proud of at a price you 
can afford to pay. 

MEN’S COATS—Single breasted. Slash pockets. 
Set in sleeve and tabs. Choice of Green and 
Tan colors. 

LADIES’ COATS—Smartly made with Raglon 
shoulders and has all around belt. Sleeves also 
have adjustable belts. Choose from these beau- 
tiful pastel shades: Tan, Grey, Blue and Green. 
GIRLS’ COATS—Styled like ladies’ coats. Comes 
complete with youthful hat matching cloth of 
coat. Every girl will enjoy wearing this good 
looking coat. Colors same as ladies’ coats. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money re- 
funded. Wear your coat for ten days. If you 
are not delighted with its smart appearance and 
its usefulness your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. Send for your coat today. Wear it 
in rain or shine at our risk. We know you and 
your friends will go wild about it. Fill in coupon 
below. Be sure to mention size and color 
wanted. 


su GUT,AND MAIL TODAY 
ARNOLD MAIL ORDER CO., 
716 E. Pershing Road, Dept. 17 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Please send me “Rain or Shine” 


Sport Coats. 


(how many 7?) 


Name 

Address 
Men's Coat Size Color 
Ladies’ Coat Size Color 
Girls’ Coat Size Color 


I enclose $ 


in Money Order, Check. 
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Thawing Out Frozen Credits... 





Sunshine on rainy days, for the more than 80% of 
the country’s population that cannot borrow from 
banks, thaws out frozen credits for merchant, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, professional man, and 
banker. The above advertisement proves the im- 
portance of small loan financing and speeds col- 
lections by pointing out the only means available 
to the majority of families for obtaining supple- 
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mentary funds in emergencies. It is one of a series 
now appearing in newspapers with four and 
three-quarter million circulation. Public spirited 
citizens are invited to write for information about 
the small loan business which is providing over 
a half billion dollars this year to hasten business 
recovery. Address Dept.CW 2Household Finance 
Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 
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Ohio’s Newest 
and Largest 
Department 











She 


HIGBEE COMPANY - 


1.000.000 sq. ft.—_served by 
Lamson Pneumatie Tubes 


Y EARS of successful experience with centralized sales handling through 


Lamson Pneumatic Tubes have convinced The Higbee Company, 

Store executives who appreci- 

ate the fact that modern store 

new store, one of the Cleveland Union Terminals group of buildings, fixtures must combine beauty 
2 and utility will discover much 

the Higbee Company will again use Lamson Tubes for all types of of merit in the new Lamson 

} , ss 
neu-Mode Terminal, 


Cleveland, of the soundness of the Lamson principle. Hence, in its 


transactions—cash, charge, specials—and for messages. 


Thus the Higbee Company is assured adequate speed, protection 
against errors, low maintenance, and a positive single system for com- 
pleting all its sales. Obviously, this will be reflected in low operating 


costs and a higher net profit. 


« « « 

Do you know that your service system is efficient? Do you know 
definitely what it costs you? Lamson store experts are ready to analyze 
your service methods, department by department, and to submit a 
confidential report to you. The potential savings thus revealed may 
surprise you. This service is rendered without cost—and you incur no 


obligation. Simply write The Lamson Company, Syracuse, New York. 
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and made prompt mailing of monthly statements possib 


HREE years ago, the Chicago Talking Mach- the credit department of the Chicago Talking 
ine Company faced with difficulty in keeping Machine Company 25% in labor, 2 hours a day in 
the accounts of its 800 dealers up-to-date, installed the operator’s time and has made prompt mailing 
a Remington Bookkeeping Machine. It solved of monthly statements possible. Last but not least, 
their problem once and for all by writing the credit collections have speeded up materially. 
customer statement, posting the ledger and mak- 
ing a 13 column distribution of sales and credits * * * * 
at one operation. Now accounts are carried in con- 
stant balance and audited daily. Books are closed 
monthly and statements, which are mailed on the 


The Remington Bookkeeping Machine has proven 
its ability to speed production and save costs in 
every branch of business administration . . . so 
much so that it really costs you nothing at all be- 
cause it actually pays for itself. Mail the coupon 
The keeping of accounts receivabley including for further details of what it can accomplish in 
distribution by the use of this machine has saved + your accounting work. 


last day, include charges and credits for that 
day’s business. 


Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 


I am interested in the Remington Bookkeeping Machine. 
Vame City 


Company ' State 
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